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HIS number brings io a close the fifteenth volume of this journal; 
another milestone has been passed, another marker on the lead line 
has slipped overboard. 

Reflecting on the past decade and a half, I can see in the mind's eye all 
those enthusiastic people who founded the NEPTUNE and sustained it 
thereafter. It does not seem fifteen years since the night Linc Colcord 
stood before a meeting of the Peabody Museum Marine Associates and, 
without once mentioning the topic of his announced talk, launched into 
an evening devoted to the many reasons why such a journal was not onl) 
desirable but that we were downright sinful if we didn’t get on with it. 
The rest is history. 

As old subscribers know, Walter Whitehill edited the NEPTUNE 
through its entire first decade, and I have carried on for the past five 
years. Except for the war period the editing has been done in the Peabody 
Museum of Salem and all subscription business has always been handled 
through this office. 

While, then, THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 75 not a house organ of the 
Museum (in fact it was deliberately set up as an independent corporation 
so that it would not be), there has been the closest association between the 
(«0 organizations. Time for editing has been squeezed into my hours as 
Director of the Museum, evenings, and weekends, and my secretary, dur- 
ng her busy day has taken the responsibility for all business correspond- 
ence. Often minutes have been hard to find. Some numbers, for one or 
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EDITORIAL 


another reason, have been two months late, and for that we can only hope | 
our subscribers forgive us. Obviously the amount of time taken from " 
regular Museum duties is considerable and in recognition of this we wish 

to thank the Trustees of the Peabody Museum for their support. Whili 
no Museum cash actually goes into the production of the magazine the 
NEPTUNE could not exist without the time of Museum employees. 

Our tasks are lightened by the codperation of the careful staff of Th 
Anthoensen Press in Portland. Our history might already have ended 
without the cheerful understanding of Fred Anthoensen and Ruth Chap. 
lin who have overseen the printing and mailing of the NEPTUNE sina 
the beginning. We can only hope that this pleasant association will b 
prolonged for many years. 

The NEPTUNE, thi nN, for all its fiftec n years leads a somewhat pre 
carious existence. Aside from finances a serious illness on the part of an 
one of three or four people might be disastrous. If this should ever hap- 
pen, and we have every intention of seeing that it doesn’t, it could be writ- 
ten (with a change of pronouns) as on the stone of an eighteen year old 
girl, once seen by Storer Lunt in a Vermont graveyard: ‘She done th 
best she could’ 

I should like to take this os y to express my deepest thanks to. 
the editors, board members, and authors w hel have coope rated so gener- 
dusly over the past five yea rs. Weare especially grateful to our Assista 


} ) 


es ] 
Treasurer, P riscilla Papin, wh during that time has efficiently handled 





all subscript ms and orders and written hundreds of letters connected 
with the business and editing. Two others also deserve special mention. 
Charles H. P. Copeland has performed the drudgery of compiling the 
indexes each year and crowned that notable achievement | y doing thas 
five year index, and Robert G. Albion has contributed the extensvv and 
useful Bibliographies which appear in each number and, what ts almost 
as important, sent the manuscripts in for the printer in good time. 
ERNEST S. DopGE 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Just Ease Her When She Pitches’ 


BY WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL 


HIS is an account of a strange trade between New England and 
India—a trade which exported New England weather by sailing 
vessel to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. It is a story of the 696-ton 
ice Ship Arabella, built in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and commanded 
by thirty-year-old William H. Cobbs of Exeter, New Hampshire. Captain 
Cobbs’s 262-page private journal, describing two voyages from Boston to 
India and back between July 1853 and November 1855, has recently been 
found in the course of a housecleaning at the Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Exactly one hundred years ago Arabella lay at anchor in Bombay alter a 
five-month voyage out by Cape of Good Hope. She had loaded some 
160 tons of ice and sailed from India Wharf, Boston, on 27 July 1853. 
This cold and slippery cargo, packed with white pine sawdust, had to be 
sailed through the warm Gulf Stream, across the equator into the South 
Auantic, around the Cape of Good Hope, and across the equator again up 
to India through the Indian Ocean where water temperatures ranged up 
to 82°. Though hatches were kept tight closed and the vessel was prob- 
ably double-sheathed, the sawdust insulation preserved at best about one- 
half of the original cargo. Her most important piece of equipment was a 
reliable pump, to relieve the bilges of their cold water. ‘The difficulties of 
such voyages were so many and so unpredictable, that it is not surprising 
that Captain Cobbs wrote the following verse opposite the first page of 
his journal: 
‘In navigating through this life, 
In poverty or riches, 
If fortune sends a head-beat sea 
Just ease her when she pitches.’ 


The early efforts of Frederic Tudor, who pioneered the ice trade about 
fifty years before Arabella’s voyages, seemed pure folly to most Boston 
businessmen. Though Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe all harvested 
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and stored ice, his friends thought ‘Tudor mad. Crews were hard to get 
for they thought the ice would melt and swamp the ship. A Boston news- 
paper hoped that ‘this won’t be a slippery speculation.’ But ‘Tudor was 
able to make a profit selling ice from Wenham Lake in the West Indies, 
‘The market, of course, had to be created for there was no natural demand. 
Ice was a luxury enjoyed only by the rich in the tropics. Bar tenders were 
sent out to promote ‘Tudor’s idea. By offering cold drinks for sale at the 
same price as warm, by giving away substantial amounts of ice, by promot- 
ing the manufacture and sale of ice cream, by showing the use of ice in 
hospitals for yellow fever patients, and by teaching people how to preserve 
ice in their homes, Tudor quickly built up a_ brisk trade before the War 
of 1812. Heat first froze out such competitors as challenged him by cutting 
his rates. He took savage glee over the failure of ‘interferers.’ His diary on 
26 June 1818, says: “This interferer will get about $5 in all for what must 
have cost him $100. This business is mine. I commenced it and have a 
right to rejoice in ill-success attending others who would profit by my dis- 
covery without allowing me the credit of teaching them.’ Later on, how- 
ever, Tudor had many successful competitors in the Yankee ice trade. 

In the early 1830's the ship Tuscany took the first New England ice to 
Calcutta. The excited Indian reaction may be easily imagined. Alarmed 
natives ran away upon touching the ice. ‘How this ice make grow in yout 
country? Him grow on tree? Him grow on shrub? Mr. Mate, me buy one 
piece ice of you. Somebody make steal him. Me no find. Me want more 
piece ice.’ Cold drinks were soon in great demand along the Anglo-In- 
dian waterfront, and the arrival of a New England ice ship became the oc- 
casion for genial entertainment by skippers who mixed their drinks 
‘Yankee fashion.’ ‘These India voyages often lost at least half their cargo, 
but Boston ice delivered in Calcutta undersold native ice by 50 per cent. 

The ice business flourished into the 1840’s while the rest of our trade 
was declining. By this time Tudor had many competitors and the ‘white 
stuff’ was sold in distant parts for as little as one to three cents per pound. 

soston’s exports of ice more than doubled between 1847 and 1856, so 
Arabella’s voyages took place at the height of the trade. It was in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century that methods of manufacturing cheap 
artificial ice finally broke the ‘bridge of ic¢’ between New England and 
India. Many a pond near New England tidewater produced the ice which 
was harvested and stored in local wood and brick houses under the direc- 
tion of Nathaniel J. Wyeth, harvesting expert, and then brought on de- 
mand by pung or train to the ice wharves—India Wharf in Boston and 
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Gray’s Wharf in Charlestown. Hundreds of men were employed during 
the winters in cutting, transporting and storing the ‘crystal blocks of 
Yankee coldness.’ Early experiments with harvesting ice from North 
Atlantic icebergs proved unsuccessful. ‘The trade required confidence, 
enterprise, and audacity. Only men who were sure of themselves would 
have taken such a long chance. Since there was no shortage of such men, 
the trade grew rapidly as the following United States export statistics 


show: 
Year Number of Ice Cargoes Tonnage 
1806 l 130 
1816 6 1200 
1826 15 4000 
1836 45 12000 
1846 175 65000 
1856 963 146000 


Arabella, a full-rigged ship, made the two round trips to India de- 
scribed in Cobbs’s journal between the following dates: Boston to Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and return, 17 July 1853 to 4 October 1854; Boston to 
Madras, Calcutta and return, 29 November 1854 to 23 November (ca. ), 
1855. These were slow passages. ‘The ship was sailed hard. She frequently 
tore canvas and broke spars. Many a watch was spent repairing and re- 
placing sails and fishing spars. But her daily runs rarely reached 200 miles 
and were frequently much less. She apparently steered poorly and lost 
a good deal of distance on this account. 

Arabella was built in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1841 by Messrs. 
Raynes and Fernald on Badger’s Island. Her owners were Messrs. R. Rice, 
J. M. Tredick, and the estate of John Haven. One of the largest merchant- 
men built on the Piscataqua up to the time of her launching on ‘Tuesday, 
9 August, she was named for Arabella Rice, the daughter of one of her 
owners. Miss Rice later became a very wealthy spinster and at her death 
endowed the Rice Public Library in Kittery, Maine. 

The following comments on and excerpts from her master’s private 
journal suggest some of the situations and problems he faced in the In- 
dian ice trade of one hundred years ago. 

On the first of the above trips Captain Cobbs was accompanied by a 
Mr. Everett, supercargo, and Mr. and Mrs. Barker, missionaries. Casting 
off from India Wharf on 27 July 1859, they were towed out by steamer 
and were soon off Highland Light. ‘Vhey ran into large head swells, two 
men became sick and Mrs. Barker suffered from ‘sea-uneasiness.’ After a 
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few days she managed to get on deck. ‘She has only been married a month 
or two. Smily sweet looks, kisses, etc. are often visible.’ An early subject 
of discussion at table concerned Mrs. Stowe and her recent book ‘‘‘Uncle 
‘Tom's Cabin’’—the minister and his wife for—Mr. Everett and myself 
against her Ladyship.’ 

‘The Reverend Mr. Barker held services regularly on Sundays. Other 
vessels were spoken almost daily—a Dutch brig, a French ship, an Eng- 
lish ship and a topsail schooner. On 24 August ‘at 4 P.M. received a visit 
from the boat of the English ship Albatross, 69 days from Melbourne 
bound to Liverpool with passengers. He wanted some small stores. Ex- 
changed positions and found to agree with three or four miles of each 
other. Sent letters home by him—I wrote two, one to Mr. Tredick and 
the other to my mother. Requested him to report us.’ 

On 4 September 1853 “Twelve sail in sight at noon by the wind. Hard 
work getting South and no mistake! I am not the only one that has got 
jammed. Services by the parson.’ And on the following day: ‘Wind and 
weather the same. Hard luck. It beats the Dutch! Who is Jonah? It is 
said that you will have a long passage when you have missionaries on 
board.’ 

‘They crossed the equator on 8 September, about six weeks out of Bos- 
ton. The SE trades were blowing fresh and “a large flying fish flew aboard. 
He helped make a breakfast for Mrs. Barker.’ Heavy rain and thunder 
squalls with rain in abundance throughout.’ ‘These gales continued for 
September, in the South Atlantic, ‘fresh gale and thick weather. Pitch- 
ing heavily. Hove to under a close-reefed main. Large sea running. Heavy 
squalls with rain in abundance throughout.’ ‘These gales continued for 
over a week, the ship ‘scudding under close-reefed fore topsail, shipping 
considerable water and rolling heavily.’ 

On 9 October Arabella overtook the English ship Tippoo Sahib, 65 days 
out of Liverpool, and exchanged positions with her. ‘Thanks to his will- 
ingness to carry sail, Captain Cobbs passe ‘d another English ship a few 
days later and left her hull down in six hours. There were fresh breezes 
all through late October and a few days’ runs of over 200 miles were re- 
corded. Sails were being torn very frequently, but Arabella carried an 
ample supply of spares ready to bend on when others blew out. 

By late November Arabella was in the Arabian Sea and in early Decem- 
ber she made her landfall off Bombay. ‘There was a strong current setting 
down the coast, but on 14 December 1859, after ten days of light winds 
and head currents, she took on a pilot twelve miles from the lighthouse 
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and dropped anchor in Bombay Harbor, 141 days out of Boston. 

The following ‘Remarks on Bombay’ are found in the journal, im- 
mediately following arrival: “The pilots have open boats, painted red, 
with their number on the bow of the boat. They are lateen rig—two masts 
and two sails. ‘They do not cruise out, but as soon as a sail is distinguished 
from the Lt. House a gun is fired and then they go out. In the N E mon- 
soons or Clear weather a ship’s masts can be seen from the Lt. House 
about 20 miles, and the pilot boat then meets you about 10 or 12 miles 
out. But in the S W monsoon it is generally thick stormy weather and 
you have to get close in before you can be seen. But it is well to keep firing 
as soon as you judge yourself near enough to be heard, for if possible they 
will come out as soon as they hear you. ‘There are three ights—one a light- 
house and revolving—the other two floating lights and fixed. The pilots 
are not allowed to take a vessel in or out after sun-down. They are paid 
by government. The port charges in the S W monsoon for a vessel of 500 
tons and over are pilotage in and out—110 Rupees. In the N E monsoon 
half that sum. Lighthouse dues @ 15 R’s pr. 100 tons. ‘Tonnage duty 
@ one anna per ton. Police fee 10 R’s—2 an. In the S W monsoon the 
outer light ship is removed. ‘The only port charges on Ice ships are ton- 
nage dues and police fees, and you get the best berth in the harbor. Ships are 
moored with both anchors, 30 fathoms out on each chain. A custom house 
officer is kept on board during your stay in port. A list of ship’s stores have 
to be put on the manifest—* be particular that they are correct.’ 

On 12 January 1854, a month after her arrival, Arabella took the pilot 
aboard and with the help of a few rupees he was persuaded to take the 
vessel to sea after sundown. Her skipper gives no account in his journal 
of unloading ice either here or in Calcutta, the next stop. The voyage 
to Calcutta was slow because of many calm days. Captain Cobbs exclaims 
on 2q January 1854—'Calm! Calm! Calm! If any poor mortal was ever 


troubled with light airs, I have been this voyage. It would make old Job 


swear I know. Dead calm and current against me! Not a breath of air ull 
gp.M. Then took a light breeze from the N E.’ 

On 1 March 1854, Arabella hove to off Sangor Island and later moved 
up to anchor abreast of Garden Reach, Calcutta. She stayed in Calcutta 
almost eight weeks, but there are no entries in the journal during this 
period. On 26 April she sailed for Boston with a mixed cargo including 
saltpeter, cow hides, gunny bags, jute, cloth, goatskins, shellac, dye and 
linseed. The steamer Powerful towed her down the harbor. Robert S. 
Carter, pilot, found her drawing go feet 3 inches aft and 19 feet forward. 
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‘The next morning she grounded in three fathoms of water and laid over 
on her side for an hour until the flood tide floated her. Then she worked 
down channel and discharged the pilot on 1 May 1854 off Sand Heads. 

Although his lady missionary had presumably been left in India, Cap- 
tain Cobbs commented shortly after leaving for Boston: ‘A woman aban- 
dons her opinion the moment her husband adopts it. Even in church the 
woman sings an octave higher than the man, in order not to agree with 
them on anything.’ 

As Arabella worked south and west toward the Cape of Good Hope 
she ran into a good deal of heavy weather. Pumping went on for long 
periods of time and many sails were torn or carried away. A typical en- 
try during this period was that of 28 June 1854. ‘Brings in strong breezes 
and passing clouds. 0-30 p.M. squally—took in light sails and ‘Top Gall’t 
sail. Parted rope to the Flying Jib and split the sail. 2 p.m. Breeze increas- 
ing with lightning and squally appearances in the N W—took in Top 
Gall’t sails, crochic and outer Jib. 2:30 p.M. blowing fresh with a heavy 
squall with rain, thunder and lightning—double reefed main ‘Topsail, 
close reefed Fore & Mizzen—weather threatening. Furled mainsail. 5 P.M. 
moderating—Set the mainsail—clear in the Westw’d, dark & threatening 
in the North’d—with continued lightning. 6:30 P.M. took in the main- 
sail & set it reefed as soon as the squall passed over. During the first watch 
blowing fresh from the N N E—clear overhead but a dark heavy bank in 
the north. A continued flash of lightning & distant thunder—and so con- 
tinued till 1 A.M. when it suddenly rose and overspread the whole heavens 
—wind baffling from N E to N W—thunder heavy— the whole heavens 
covered with one continued flash of chain lightning—raining in torrents 
—‘Complaisance” at each masthead—Ship under close reefed Fore & 
Main, Topsails, Foresail & Jib. This continued without cessation tll 
3:30 A.M. when it lightened up in the N W & gradually settled. Morning 
& latter part fresh gales from N W & pleasant. Ship under double reefed 
Main & close reefed Fore & Miz Topsails, Jib & Courses. 58 days at sea.’ 

A week later, on 4 July 1854, ‘the striking of the bell every half hour 
brings in this glorious day of the anniversary of our country’s independ- 
ence. Bessy [a cat ?] who has been with us all the voyage departed this life 
at 3 p.M.—cause of death, coming in contact with the doctor’s knife—her 
death was sudden and her blood flowed freely for the public good.’ 

On 16 July, Arabella shipped a heavy sea over the starboard bow, staved 
in the bulwarks, and filled the decks with water. The cook was washed off 
the Top Gall’t forecastle aft ‘bruising him considerable on his passage 
aft by water.’ A week later ‘caught a fine lot of Cape Salmon, about 200 
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55 
in all. Quite a treat. Salted a barrel of them. Fed the crew on the rest of 
them for 2 or g days.’ 

On 29 July, having just rounded the Cape, Arabella was sailing north 
with pleasant breezes from the south and east. ‘All stdg. sails set both 
sides. Struck a porpoise. At 5 p.M. a Bark passed across the bow standing 
to the Westward. ‘Iwo Barks in sight off the stbd. quarter, standing same 
way and slowly gaining on us. If the “Old Maid” would only mind her 
helm & make a straight wake I could beat them. But she wiggles her stern 
like a girl of 17.’ 

The passage to Boston was apparently uneventful from here on and 
she arrived on 4 October 1854, 156 days out of Calcutta, and 14 months 
after her original departure from India Wharf. There is no account of 
what happened aboard during the next seven weeks, but on 2g November 
1854, the ‘sea account’ of Captain Cobbs begins again, this time describ- 
ing a voyage to Madras and Culcutta and back. 

Again loaded full with ice, Arabella cast off from Devens Wharf, 
Charlestown, and proceeded to sea. It was to take her 141 days to reach 
Madras. ‘This second voyage was much like the first except for some 
troubles Captain Cobbs had with his crew. 

The following entry for 14 December 1854, explains why the crew was 
kept busy repairing sails and spars for the next two or three weeks. ‘At 
10 P.M. ina heavy squall carried away Fore Top Mast & Main Top Gall’t 
Mast & sprung the Jib boom. Split Fore & Main Top Gall’t Sails, Fore 
Topsail & Foresail. Lost both Fore ‘Top Mast Stdg. sail booms, some run- 
ning rigging blocks, etc. & did other damage. The mate had the watch on 
deck at the time, and to him I am indebted for the loss. He is not qualified 
for his berth. All hands clearing the wreck. Weather rainy throughout.’ 
On the following day the captain dispensed with the services of Mr. Flagg 
as mate and took the second mate. Mr. Bridge, to act as mate and one of 
the men from before the mast to act as second mate. On 28 December, 
still less than a month out of Boston, he ‘put ‘Theodore, a Frenchman, in 
irons and close confinement on bread and water for refusal of duty.’ ‘Two 
days later Theodore was taken out of irons. ‘He has come to his senses 
and promises to walk straight.’ 

On 11 January 1855, Arabella crossed the line, 44 days out of Boston. 
She passed close to a water spout but was not damaged. “The mate's watch 
alittle ugly today. Had to give them a talking to.’ About this time the ship 
developed a list to starboard. All the chains were hauled aft and stowed on 
the larboard side along with spare anchors and everything of any weight 
to get the ship upright. From here on the passage to Madras was relatively 
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uneventful. 
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‘They caught an albatross and a shark on 5 February, were off 


the island of Amsterdam in the southern Indian Ocean 11 March, made 


Ceylon 1: 


; April, and anchored Madras 18 April. 


‘The nent day Captain Cobbs ‘went on shore & found that the Ice House 
lay about 3 miles to the Southward of us, & I found myself just so much 
dead to leeward from the neglect of not giving me instructions previous 


to my sailing from Boston. 


As the wind was blowing fresh & on shore did 


not get underway til April 21. In heaving up parted the chain about 6 or 
8 fathoms from the anchor but kept on and worked ship down abreast of 
the Ice House & anchored in 6'4 fathoms of water with 60 fathoms chain 


out. 


At 1 P.M. when Mr. 


Andrew Bancroft, the Ice 


Agent, came on board, 


opened the hatches and got all ready for discharging the ice. Got the spare 


anchor over the bow ready for use. 
38 tons out of 


ing out 


160. 


April 22 discharged the 1 


e only turn- 


Tuesday (23rd) discharged the boards & 


Wednesday morning in getting underway to proceed to Roads to take in 
5 5 5 7 


cargo the ship cast in shore. 


Attempted to wear but finding she would 
not in time let go both anchors with 15 & 20 fathoms chain out. 


She 


dragged into g fathoms water under the stern when she brought up. Find- 
ing that it would be imprudent to attempt to get underway either by heav- 


ing up or slipping, made signals to the shore for immediate 
then for a steamer 


as there was one belonging to the I 


assistance & 
I. Company at 


anchor in the Roads. She got up steam as soon as possible, passed me the 
end of her hawser, & towed me to the Roads & anchored in 10 fathoms at 
10 A.M. Got ashore at noon and reported the ship ready for receiving 
cargo, but he said I must come into 9 fathoms before they would ship it. 


‘Took in cargo all day Monday, 


& ‘Tuesday morning, 


hove up and got underway for Calcutta.’ 
On 25, April the local newspaper published a statement from the Mas- 


ter 


Attendant’s Office describing 


Arabella’s close call. 


May t daylight 


‘Her situation was 


most perilous. ‘The steamer Hugh Lindsay proceeded to render every as- 


sistance, 


and brought her 
tendant had previously boarded the . 


to the 


roadstead. 
Arabella, 


‘The assistant 
and Boats with L 


Master At- 


ascars, a 


large kedge & hawser, had been desp: itched from the Master Attendant’s 


oflice. The prompt & effic ient assistance rendered to the 


lrabella has thus 


been attended with a happy result—but Commanders of Ships when 


riding near the shore should be very cautious in any 


attempt 


to get un- 


derway when the wind is not well off the land, because the groundswell 


has always a tendency to cast a ship inshore. At 1 


PN. 


the Commander 


of the Arabella called on the Master Attendant and expressed his most 


grateful acknowledgement to Government for the very able and effectual 
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assistance he had received, which he declared had saved his ship from 
great peril, as he felt convinced that she must otherwise have drifted on 
shore.’ 

Arabella arrived at Calcutta on 6 May and sailed for Boston on 22 June 
1855 with a cargo of saltpeter, linseed, indigo, gunny cloth, dye and 

shellac. ‘Ihe voyage home was diflicult because of a strong list to port 
setae h developed in a storm on 1-3 July. She was rolling her lee rail un- 
der and the pumps were going constantly. She did not right from the list 
in calm weather, possibly because the water got into the saltpeter on the 
port side. 

On Independence Day, Captain Cobbs reports, ‘I have a sort of in- 
dependent feeling, the only thing that reminds me of the day. It brings 
in fresh gales and rainy weather & ship leaky with a heavy list. Not very 
.greeable subjects to think about on the commencement of a long pas- 
sage, but it can’t be helped & the only way is to make the best of it.’ 

karly one morning Cobbs caught the second mate asleep during his 
watch on deck. ‘This officer, Mr. Pasco, had been ship - in Calcutta and 
continued to give trouble until on 29 July he came to Captain Cobbs and 
‘requested to go forward. I willingly let him go as it saved me from send- 
ing him, for I certainly should as my patience was almost gone—a miser- 
able specimen of a sailor & no officer or the capability of one. Now I have 
taken another man from forward, named Waters of Salem, & made a gnd 
oflicer of him. ‘Three first mates & four second mates I have had on this 
voyage. I hope the ones I have got now will last me home.’ 

During early August, near the equator, Arabella had tantalizingly slow 
going. ‘Calm! Calm! Calm! & pleasant! pleasant! pleasant! throughout 
this day. ‘Took a ~~ westerly breeze, canting southerly towards eve- 
ning.’ Finally, on 15 August, the winds began to freshen. ‘Huzza! for the 
Trades!’ The ship | leaked badly when it blew fresh and she was carrying 
sail. “This keeping her off every four hours to pump her out 1s mighty 
disagreeable—especially in such a slow & wild stee ring tub as this one is. 
If she only steered well I could drive her when I did vet a fair breeze. But 
there is no use talking. Can carry no after sail on account of bad steering.’ 

As she approached the Cape of Good Hope the usual albatross and cape 
pigeons made their appearance. She passed a dead whale ‘stripped of his 
coat by man & getting finished off by the birds. On g September ex- 
perienced a fresh blow with a large head sea—ship pitching bows under 
and filling the deck with water. Cabin not escaping the rush. The mate’s 
stateroom & everything in it well soaked. “Piping” during the squalls & 
“whistling” darned loud between them.’ During these storms she occa- 
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sionally rolled her lee rail all under fore and aft. Finally, eighty-three days 
out of Calcutta, she reached the Cape—ahead of last voyage four days, 
‘Calm as a dock.’ | 

As she headed north into the Atlantic control became steadily more 
difficult. ‘Ship steering four points each way. I sometimes feel doubtful 
about her getting through between Africa & South Amercia without 
touching one side or the other in some of her yaws. She would be a good 
ship for an exploring expedition in search of unknown dangers!’ In spite 
of it all she was ‘wiggling off 8 & 9 knots by the log & making on a straight 
course about 2 knots less on account of bad steering.’ 

During early and middle November as they approached Boston the 
ship was painted inside and out. ‘Caught a fish without a name, but made 
a good dinner off of him. Passed close by the hull of a vessel—keel up— 
probably a schooner about 80 feet long—copper bottom—-and no barn- 
acles on it. The prospect is not very promising,’ wrote Cobbs on 18 No- 
vember 1855; ‘four of the crew already laid up with the scurvy, & several 
others have got it coming on fast. Their teeth begin to drop out, legs 
swelling etc. pretty sure signs. A scurvy crew, a winter's coast—fair winds 
now would be a comfort &a blessing too.’ 

The last entry in the private journal was for Monday, 26 November 
1855. Arabella was then 152 days out of Calcutta. Captain Cobbs reported 
her position as lat. 37° 53’ north, long. 70° 18’ west, still a few days short 
of her destination. One can only guess at the reasons for the sudden term1- 
nation of his regularly kept journal—a sick crew, winter storms in the 
North Atlantic, or further trouble with steering. 

At any rate, he must have been home in time for Christmas with rela- 
tives and friends in Exeter, while New England ponds were freezing up 
with more ice destined for customers in India, 15,000 miles away. 


William G. Saltonstall is Principal of the Phillips Exeter Academy and President of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. He ts also well known to maritime historians as the author of 
Ports of Piscatagua, a maritime history of New Hampshire. 
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The Arrangement and Construction of 
Early Seventeenth-Century Ships 
BY WILLIAM A. BARKER 


HE characteristics of a sailing ship of an earlier day can be pre- 
sented to the public in three different ways; the effectiveness of 
the result depends largely on the medium chosen. The simplest 

method of depicting such a ship is two-dimensional, that is, by means of a 
drawing or painting. It is obvious that while many details can be shown, 
much is hidden or can only be suggested. For example, unless the view- 
point chosen is unusual nothing can be shown of the deck arrangements 
and it is difficult to give an idea of hull shape. On the other hand, the sails 
and rigging can be shown with considerable accuracy. In the main, how- 
ever, an artist is concerned with creating a feeling of the ship and in show- 
ing the items that readily meet the eye—the sweep of the sheer line and 
the rails, the details of decoration, the set of the sails, the condition of the 
sea, and the play of light on all. 

A more satisfactory way of presenting the characteristics of a ship, from 
the technical point of view at least, is three-dimensional, by means of a 
model. With a model, the shape of the hull, both the under- and above- 
water portions, can be shown as well as the arrangements of the weather 
decks, the miscellaneous fittings, and all the spars and rigging in detail. 
Sails are usually but clumsy additions and are out of place unless the 
model be large enough to have the cloth of which they are made of the 
proper scale thickness. While models may seem somewhat lifeless com- 
pared to many drawings and paintings, they do give a feeling of form and 
mass that cannot be had from two-dimensional portrayals. A series of 
models built to one scale can be very useful in showing changes over a 
period of time. 

Neither an artist’s conception of a ship in black-and-white or color nor 
a model can convey adequately the impression of the mass of an actual 
ship, of the sizes of equipment, and of the space available for living and 
working. Omitting from consideration specially constructed school ships, 
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there are relatively few vessels of by-gone days still in existence in com- 
plete enough form to give those interested more than an impression of 
their shape, construction, rigging, and how people lived and worked 
aboard. ‘The oldest of such vessels now preserved are the three viking 
ships that are exhibited under cover at Oslo, Norway. England has pre- 
served Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar, the 100-gun ship-of-the-line lictory, 
and the tea clipper Cutiy Sark, both of which are now in dry berths. 

In this country the last of the wooden clippers was burned for her metal 
some thirty years ago and the great coasting schooners have gone but for 
a few rotting in the backwaters. ‘The majority of the remnants of the once 
great fleet of small coasters are in the summer tourist trade where they are 
able to give some impression of life in sailing vessels. For large vessels we 
do have a rebuilt frigate of 1797, U.S.S. Constitution, the old whaler 
Charles W. Morgan, and two foreign-built iron square-riggers of the late 
nineteenth century. For smaller vessels, there 1s the rebuilt brig Niagara, 
several schooners including one poor example of the famous Gloucester 
type, and a couple of Revolutionary War gondolas that have been raised 
from the bottom of Lake Champlain. In addition to the above, there area 
few old naval vessels whose present condition cannot be considered as 
one of preservation. 

‘To remedy this lack of vessels, particularly of those associated with his- 
toric events, replicas have from time to time been constructed. ‘These 
replicas range from full-sized vessels whose design is based on the best in- 
formation available at the time of construction to small-scale ones that 
usually give no more than an impression of a ship. The former are gen 
erally built to be displayed at some large exposition while the latter are 
more often associated with pageants. ‘The lives of replicas are usually 
beset with troubles. Interest in them runs high at the time of the event 
for which they are built but soon neglect and vandalism take their toll.’ 

Occasionally, replicas have been constructed as permanent educational 
exhibits, an excellent example being the one-half-size replica of the whal- 
ing bark Lagoda in New Bedford, Massachusetts. The proposed full-scale 
Mayflower replica to be built by Plimoth Plantation, Inc., of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, will be one of this type. Some of the problems encountered 
in the selection of dimensions for this replica and in the delineation of its 
form have been noted previously in “The Mayflower Problem’ and ‘Early 
Seventeenth-Century Ship Design.’ 

In general, neither the artist nor the model maker has to worry too 


1 Alexander Crosby Brown, ‘Some Replicas of Historic Ships,’ Tite AMERICAN NEPTUNI XIV 
(1954), 105-114. 
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much about the structure of the vessels they depict or its effect on the 
location of fittings and the appearance of the vessels; structure can be ad- 
justed to suit conditions but not ignored as is so often the case. Neither do 
they have to worry how various items of equipment were constructed or 
whether they would work properly as long as they appeared right. Many 
do not stop to consider whether seamen could live in and work the vessels 
that they show. For a replica, all such things do have to be considered, 
some of them in light of the availability of materials; for example, the 
cost of duplicating some of the timber sizes used on early ships would be 
almost prohibitive. In addition, for the Mayflower replica, problems con- 
nected with showing a considerable number of visitors per day through it 
had to be studied as they would have an effect on the final arrangement. 

Little definite material is available on the arrangement and construc- 
tion of ships of the early seventeenth century. While a few old technical 
books and manuscripts show some midsections, stem and sternpost de- 
tails, and profiles with indications of decks, the majority of the informa- 
tion must be pieced out from written descriptions in conjunction with 
old prints and paintings. In studying old prints and paintings, one 1s faced 
with the problem of trying to judge how accurately the artist set down 
what he saw. Some of the results are obviously impossible even allowing 
for the known unusual features of early ships. Contradictions are also 
found when comparing the works of several artists. A further complica- 
tion is the age of a vessel at the time it was portrayed. For a named vessel 
depicted during its lifetime there is no real problem, but for general 
types, a painting dated say 1610 may be showing a new ship or perhaps 
one twenty years old depending on what was in the harbor at the time the 
artist was working. 

An ideal sor. 1 would be to go back in a time machine to view a large 
fleet and compare the characteristics of the various types. Fortunately, 
in a way, this is possible, for several northern European artists painted or 
engraved panoramic views of some of the ports which show many vessels 
of all types. While some of these are purely local craft—small coasters, 
fishing vessels, lighters, and the like—there are a considerable number 
of larger seagoing ships. In addition to the age problem noted above there 
is sometimes the complication of plagiarism. A view of Amsterdam en- 
craved by Temini about 1620 has exactly the same vessels in the fore- 
eround as a similar view by another artist made about twenty years 
earlier. It seems reasonable at this late date to assume that twenty-five 
years is about as close as one can come to pinning down details; for some 
items even this may be too close. 
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Considering the seagoing vessels in such views, the majority have cer- 
tain obvious features, apparent at even a casual glance, regardless of size. 
At the bow isa beak or ram-like structure protruding from the stem. ‘The 
hull proper has a short superstructure forward, a low section amidships, 
and a long, relatively high superstructure from the mainmast aft. Prac- 
tically all these vessels are armed, there being two or more gun ports on 
a side in all but the smallest ships. 

From a study of the available material there is little doubt but that ves- 
sels of the assumed size of Mayflower had two decks in the main hull—the 
lower or gun deck on which the main armament was carried and under 
which the majority of the cargo was stowed and an upper deck which was 
the weather deck amidships. However, it should not be assumed that these 
two decks ran continuously from bow to stern as in later ships. ‘The seven- 
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Fig. 1. Arrangement of decks—sixteenth-century galleon. 


(After model—Science Museum, London.) 


teenth-century shipbuilder had no such tradition to hamper his ar- 
rangement of a ship and he set his deck levels as needed to suit space re- 
quirements for cargo, stores or crew. A typical arrangement of decks ina 
large ship of the period is shown in Figure 1. 

The short superstructure forward covering the upper deck is, of course, 
the forecastle, the lineal descendant of the old fighting platform. Simi- 
larly, the longer superstructure aft is a development of the ‘after-castle’ 
or ‘summer-castle’ which served originally as a command post and as a 
shelter for important persons carried as passengers. Superstructures were 
used first on vessels in the Mediterranean region, appearing later on 
northern European ships at about the time of the Crusades. Then, as 
large numbers of northern ships bearing armies and pilgrims went to the 
Holy Land, there was a definite interchange of ideas on ship construc- 
tion and equipment. The single-masted square rig of the northern viking: 
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ship type was adopted for some of the Mediterranean cargo ships while 
the northern shipbuilders picked up such features as windlasses and the 
superst] uctures. 

The fore- and after-castles long remained little more than the light 
angular structures of the house carpenter superposed on the strong 
curved work of the shipwright. ‘The earliest ones were light platforms 
supported on stanchions above the weather deck; when necessary the 
spaces below these platforms were enclosed with light sheathing. Such 
superstructures could easily be swept overboard in a severe storm and, as 
they grew in size, a better method of securing them to the hull was re- 
quired. ‘The system generally adopted was to fit heavy vertical tie timbers 
on the outside extending well down on to the main hull. Such vertical 
timbers remained a feature of decoration for a half century or so after the 
framing of the superstructures had become an extension of that of the 
main hull. ‘This change of framing was accomplished during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. 

By the early seventeenth century, the space within the forecastle was 
probably of more importance to the ship than the space on the forecastle 
deck which originally determined its worth as a fighting platform. Just 
how this forecastle space was equipped and used, or indeed, exactly how 
any of the smaller enclosed spaces were fitted out, is open to question. It is 
reasonable to assume, however, that one item in the forecastle of small 
merchant ships was the galley. 

Phe usual ‘cook-room’ or galley on a large ship of the Elizabethan era 
was a solid structure of bricks and mortar built on gravel ballast in the 
hold. In spite of many recommendations, starting with those of Sir Wil- 
liam Wynter in 1578, that the galley be moved to the forecastle, it long 


remained in the hold of warships, or at least on a lower deck, in some cases 


as late as the early eighteenth century. The hold location was objection- 
able for several reasons. ‘The structure beneath the pile of bricks and 
mortar could not be examined; heat, smoke, and fumes permeated the 
ship affecting the health of the crew and spoiling stores. Further, there 
was always the danger of fire. On the other hand, from the military point 
of view, the forecastle position had its limitations. A lucky shot could 
easily put the galley out of commission and add flying bricks to the other 
projectiles. In merchant ships, however, the hold space could be used 
more profitably for the carriage of cargo, hence the forecastle location for 
the galley.? 


2M. Oppenheim, 4 History of the Administration of the Royal Navy and of Merchant Shipping 
in Relation to the Navy (London and New York: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1896), p. 128. 
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Before leaving the forward end of the ship, it might be well to describe 
the beak mentioned above. Most people having some knowledge of sail. 
ing ships are familiar with the so-called clipper bow—a clean concave 
profile with a simple figurehead. Many can trace its simplification from 
the relatively complicated structure that was fitted on such vessels as 
U.S.S. Constitution. Few, perhaps, realize that the clipper bow was the 
final development in a long line that started with the ram of ancient war 
galleys. The bow structures were originally termed ‘beaks,’ then ‘beak- 
heads,’ and finally just ‘heads.’ A study of their complete development 
would easily fill a fair-sized book. 


On sailing vessels, the forecastle, in its development from a simple plat- 


form, came to have a triangular plan form. ‘The pointed forward end pro- 
jected over the stemhead of the vessel while the after end was partially 
faired into the hull; the sides were generally vertical. ‘These were sub- 
stantial structures having, in some cases, two or more levels. Such fore- 
castles were carried by the great carracks of the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. 

The galleys of that period still depended on the ram as the primary 
weapon—this ram was a long solid projection of the main deck. One of 
the common ship types of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was the gal- 
leasse which was propelled by both oars and sails. ‘There were many varia- 
tions of the galleasse but in general the type had a more seaworthy hull 
and more sail power than the usual galley but less displacement than the 
normal sailing merchant vessel. It retained many of the galley features 
including the beak. Some of the galleasses of King Henry VIII of Eng- 
land had both a projecting forecastle and a beak. 

Continuing with the development of ship types, one might expect from 
the name that the galleon, primarily a fighting vessel, would have oars, 
too, but it did not. The galleon type was merely influenced by the galley, 
being a little longer, a little narrower, and of lower build than the pre- 
ceding sailing ships. The older projection of the forecastle over the stem- 
head was dropped to form a beakhead in imitation of the ram of the gal- 
ley and galleasse. This left a square forward bulkhead on the forecastle 
in which, on large vessels, gun ports were usually cut for cannon to fire 
ahead. The early galleon beakheads had more or less vertical sides with 
solid planking, a carry-over from the solid sides of the projecting fore- 
castles. ‘The sides were highly decorated and there was usually a grotesque 
head or figure at the end. Often the upper profile was an S-curve terminat- 
ing near the top of the forecastle. With the passing of time, the beakhead 
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became shorter, higher, and lighter in appearance, the planked sides giv- 
ing way to open rails until the whole culminated in the bare clipper bow. 

The beakhead on ships of Mayflower’s time served many purposes in ad- 
dition to decoration. It broke the seas before they could damage the fore- 
castle, provided a solid structure to which the bowsprit could be secured, 
and served as a place of convenience for the crew. ‘The beakhead also 
served as identification. Those of English ships were described as being 
long and low while on Spanish and Venetian ships, for example, the 
steeve, or angle with the base line, of the beakheads was considerable. 

While there is little question that there was but one level in the fore- 
castles of ships of the size and type of Mayfower, the arrangement of the 
superstructure aft varied considerably. ‘To give the space necessary for ac- 
commodations, two levels aft were common and there often were more. 
The size and height of the after superstructure were often carried to such 
extremes as to affect seriously the sea-keeping qualities of the ships. Dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth I, many noted seafarers inveighed against ex- 
cessive superstructures but their recommendations were usually not 
heeded by those responsible for having the ships built. 

Sir Walter Raleigh stated, ‘two decks and a half is sufficient to yield 
shelter and lodging for men and mariners and no more charging at all 
higher, but only one low cabbin for the master.’ * The two decks noted 
are, of course, the upper and gun decks previously mentioned. ‘The ‘half’ 
is the first level of supersctructure aft extending from about the mainmast 
to the stern and termed the ‘half-deck’ as it covered half the length of the 
vessel. Under this half deck at the very stern was the ‘Great Cabin’ and 
just forward of this was the helmsman’s station, the ‘steerage.’ There was, 
naturally, a bulkhead at the forward end of the great cabin and some sort 
of a bulkhead at the forward end of the half deck. The latter, located just 
forward of or abaft the mainmast, may have been solid, particularly in 
large warships, may have had two or more arched openings or may have 
been not much more than small panels out at the ship’s side. ‘The second 
level aft was the poop deck, a short deck at the very stern that covered a 
single small cabin. 

It is interesting to note that Raleigh mentioned men, mariners, and the 
master and these must be considered in the seventeenth-century sense 
when discussing the uses to which the various parts of the ship were put. 


Raleigh was presumably writing about the larger armed craft rather than 


the common merchant vessels and by the term ‘men’ referred to the ficht- 


3 Sir Walter Raleigh, Judicious and Select Essays and Observations (London, 1650 
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ing personnel in contrast to the mariners who operated the vessel. The 
captain of the vessel was the military commander and it was he who lived 
in the great cabin. ‘The master was subordinate to the captain and was 
responsible for handling the ship; it was for him that Raleigh would pro 
vide ‘one low cabbin.’ Ona small vessel such as Mayflower the duties of the 
military captain and the sailing master would have been combined in one 
person and on normal voyages he probably lived in the great cabin leay- 
ing the small cabin aloft for his chief mate. With the Pilgrims aboard his 
ship, it is reasonable to assume that Christopher Jones, master, turned the 
great cabin over to the leaders of the group while he moved into the small 
cabin aloft and sent the mate elsewhere. 

The crew of Mayflower probably slept in hammocks slung in the 
‘tween-deck space or may have been content to curl up on a coil of rope. 
Not very comfortable perhaps but living conditions were crude in those 
days, even ashore. Early explorers of the New World found the natives 
using hammocks for sleeping and this useful article was introduced on 
ships of the Royal Navy in 1597. How the 102 Pilgrims were crowded 
into Mayflower can only be imagined. It is recorded that the shallop 
freighted over in the ‘tween-deck space ‘was much opened, with the peo- 
ples lying in her.’ ® 

Having settled on the probable number of decks in Mayflower, then 
vertical positions must now be determined. From midsections shown in 
Mathew Baker’s notebook the levels of decks in relation to the height ol 
the maximum breadth can be fixed, but two other points must be con- 
sidered in laying out the heights at the ends.° The hawse holes forward 
are below the beakhead yet must be above the lower deck. Aft. the ports 
in the stern for the guns on the lower deck are below the main transom 
beam. A line connecting three points fixed with the above considerations 
in mind might be straight or even have a reverse curve similar to the pop- 
ular sheer line for modern yachts. However, there is enough material 
available to show that the early seventeenth-century shipwright used a 
normal sheer line—low in the middle and high at the ends—and such a 
line requires steps in the lower deck at the ends to locate properly the 
hawse holes and stern ports. Reference has already been made to Figure 1 
as showing the deck arrangement of a large ship. On smaller vessels, the 
4M. Oppenheim, op. cit., p. 134. 


5G. Mourt (William Bradford and Fdward Winslow), A Relation, or Journal, of the B 


rinnings 
and Proceedings of the English Plantation settled at Plimoth, in New England 


London, 16 


6 Mathew Baker’s Notebook Pepys 28°90 Magdal ne College Library. 


$y courtesy of tl \faster 
and Feliows of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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/ 
forward step was often omitted leaving only the after step at the gun ports; 
this was done on the plans for the Mayflower replica. 

One of the problems peculiar to a replica that must accommodate a 
large number of visitors arises in connection with fixing the heights of the 
upper and superstructure decks. Available evidence indicates that small 
ships had low deck heights and that these heights increased with the size 
of the ship. Scale drawings show that on some of the small ships the tops 
of the upper deck beams were located about 5 feet above those of the 
lower deck. On large ships, this dimension might be as much as 7 feet. 
From these figures must be deducted one thickness of deck planking and 
the depth of the beams under the upper deck, a total of about 12 inches, 
thus the above dimensions become 4 feet and 6 feet in the clear. A sea- 





Fig. 2. Arrangement of decks—Mayflower replica. 


man of the early seventeenth century could be expected to accustom him 
self to scrambling around ina restricted ‘tween-deck space but not so with 
a present-day vistor, especially when it is known that man’s average height 
has increased noticeably in the past three centuries. In consideration fon 


the heads of modern-sized visitors, a molded dimension, 1.e., from top ol 


beam to top of beam, of 7 feet was chosen for most of the deck heights. 
‘This means that there will be about 6 feet in the clear through which the 
average visitor will be able to walk without difficulty. The small cabin 
ift will have a molded height of 6 feet—about 5 feet 3 inches clear—t 


) 


how what conditions actually were like. Figure 2 is a simplified inboard 
profile showing the arrangement of decks as worked out for the Mayflower 
replica. 

With the number and positions of the decks determined, some atten 
tion can now be given to the structure of ships of the early seventeenth 
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century. A study of old wrecks, manuscripts, books, and prints shows that 
this period was one of change in the method of framing ships. It might be 
argued that such a statement applies to any period as change indicates 
Ww hax is usually termed ‘ progress’ or ‘improvement, Unfortunately, ‘prog- 
ress’ or ‘improvement’ is not always desirable in the nautical fie ld, as, for 
example, some types of vessels have been ‘improved’ out of existence. 
However, during the century from say 1550 to 1650, there does seem to 
have been a rather drastic change in the method of setting up a ship's 
frame. There are several reasons for this such as strength requirements 
occasioned by the increasing size of ships and the increase in armament, 
better protection against gunfire, and the growing difficulty in obiain- 
ing timber of the proper shapes. 

To show this change properly a little of the history of ship construction 
must be outlined. Without going into the details of the developme nt of 
ship framing it can be stated that by about A.p. 1100 there were in Europe 
two main systems of ship construction which may conveniently be termed 
the northern and southern. The northern system was that used in the 
north of Europe, particularly Scandinavia, and in England, while the 
southern was employed by the shipwrights of the Mediterranean region. 
In simple terms, the northern vessels had a light frame with lapped plank- 
ing, now called the ‘clinker’ type, while the Mediterranean ships had a 
substantial frame with smooth planking, the so-called ‘carvel’ type. ‘The 
well-known viking ships illustrate the northern system of construction 
but, unfortunate ly, there is no corresponding Mediterranean ex: umple.’ 

The two systems were arrived at from the methods used in fabricating 
a vessel's planking. The saw was a common tool in the Mediterranean re- 
gion, it being shown in many old Egyptian tomb paintings. Hence, after 
felling a tree, the southern shipwright sawed it into planks and nailed 
them to the ship’s frames. In the north, the saw was either unknown or un- 
common and the adze and axe were the primary tools for converting a 
tree into planks. A log was split in half and a single plank was hewed from 
each half. In the hewing process, lugs were left at intervals on each plank. 
Holes were drilled in these lugs through which lashings were passed to 
secure the frames in place. ‘The lapped seams of the northern vessels were 
fastened with iron rivets. 

Another important difference } : tween the two systems was the method 
of supporting the decks. The southern shipwright let the ends of the deck 
beams protrude through the planking and supported them on strongly 


7 A more detailed history of ships’ structure may be found in a paper by the author entitled “The 
evden of Wooden Ship Construction—a Brief Survey to the Nineteenth Century,’ publish¢ d 
by the New England Section of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, March 1955 
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sheered wales—heavy timbers running fore and aft on the outside of the 
frames—which made the decks at the ends difficult to walk on. In the 
north, except for a few widely spaced tie beams, the deck beams ended on 
the inside of the ship and the decks were run in at any level desired. 

In spite of the interchange of shipbuilding knowledge during the peri- 
od of the Crusades previously mentioned, certain of these distinctive 
features persisted until about the end of the fifteenth century. Northern 
shipwrights clung to their clinker planking but gave up the frame lash- 
ings and used wooden pegs, ‘tree-nails,’ for fastening the planking to the 
frames. With an increase in the size of ships, the southern builders found 
it more and more difficult to keep a tight joint around the protruding 
beam ends when the ships were strained in storms, and shifted gradually 
to the northern system of supporting the decks on the inside. 
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Fig. 3. Midsection—Kalmar Find I. 


J 
(After Akerlund—Fartygs fynden.) 


Figure 3 is the midsection of a Swedish vessel that has been dated about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. It illustrates the general type of 
northern construction that persisted until the end of the seagoing clinker- 
built vessel, with frames notched for the planks and treenails employed 
for fastenings. This is based on one of a number of wrecks uncovered in 
the old harbor of Kalmar, Sweden, during the middle 1930’s. ‘This partic- 
ular vessel was labeled Find I and measured about 36 feet in length, 15 
feet in breadth, and had a depth of about 61% feet amidships. It was con- 
structed mostly of oak and was equipped with one mast and sail, a wind- 
lass located aft, and a stern rudder.’® 


8 Harald Akerlund, Fartygs fynden i den Forna Hamna i Kalmar (Stockholm: Sjohistoriska Sam- 
fundet, 1951). 
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‘The main transverse strength of the hull was provided by four sets of 
crossbeams similar to those shown. Note that the two upper beams pro: 
trude through the side and are notched to fit over plank edges. Normal 
frames were spaced about 18 inches apart. While this vessel is small in ac- 
tual dimensions, considered in the light of the Swedish economy of the 
twelfth century, it can be classed as a typical medium-sized cargo vessel. 
‘The framing of Find XIV at Kalmar, which is assumed to have been sunk 
in the late seventeenth century, is essentially the same as that of Find I. 

On 11 December 1416, King Henry V of England appointed a Clerk of 
Works for the building of a great ship which was to be the largest vessel 
constructed in England until the reign of Charles I, 1625-1649. ‘This was 
Gracedieu, a ship of about 1,400 tons. No record of her dimensions has 
come down to us and at present there is no way of deducing them as there 
has been no successful explanation of medieval tonnage in modern terms. 

Gracedieu was the climax of clinker-ship construction in England but 
she had a very uneventful career—in short, she was a failure. ‘There 1s no 
record of a launching date but in July 1418 she was blessed by the Bishop 
of Bangor. A master and small crew were appointed for her safekeeping 
but it was apparent that she was not seaworthy and no money was spent for 
decorative painting, carvings, or flags. Her only recorded voyage, made 
some time after her blessing, was from Southampton to the Hamble 
estuary near Bursledon where she remained afloat for twelve years. Her 
final move from the estuary was further up the river to ground on the 
mud where, on the night of 6 January 1439, she was struck by lightning 
and burned.°® 

While Gracedieu was a failure, other vessels of the same type that meas 
ured about 1,000 tons were In active service and it is probable that they 
all had the same type of construction. ‘The wreck of Gracedieu was thor- 
oughly investigated between 1933 and 1936 and showed an amazing type 
of construction. Ithough considered to be of the clinke1 type, it was 
nothing simple like the earlier smaller craft. Each ‘plank,’ 6 to 7 feet 
in length, was built in three layers. The two outer layers were 12 inches 
wide while the third was 8 inches, arranged as shown in Figure 4 to give a 
lap of 4 inches. Round-headed nails, 54 inch square, passed through the 
five layers at the laps and were clenched over iron roves on the inside; 
these nails were spaced 6 to 8 inches apart.*° 

The framing is as unusual as the planking. ‘The remaining frames are 


9 Mrs. W. J. Carpenter Turner, ‘The Building of the Gracedieu, Valentine, and Falconer at 
Southampton, 1416-1 120,, The Mariner's Mirror, Vol. 40 (1954), 55-72: 
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10 Sir Westcott Abell, The Shipwright’s Trade (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948), pp 
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sided 12 inches, i.e., the width along the planking: and molded 10 inches, 


1ere is but 4 inches between them. 


They are notched to fit the planking and are fitted in short lengths with 


scarphs parallel to the planking. ‘The planks are secured to the frames 


with treenails, one in the middle of each plank. Considering the spacing 








of the clenched nails, the spacing of the notched frames, and the type of 
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scarph, it is apparent that the frames were inserted after the planking was 
erected. Some sort of molds on which to erect the planking must have 
been employed during her construction but the exact method of build- 
ing such a clinker-planked vessel is liable to remain a mystery. 

For an example of typical southern construction one must turn toa 
find on a completely different scale—a votive model from a small chapel 
in the town of Mataro on the coast of Caralonia in Spain. Competent au- 
thorities believe it to be a contemporary model of a Spanish vessel of the 
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Fig. 5. Midsection—Spanish caravel. 


early or middle fifteenth century and have called it ‘the most interesting 
of all ship models.’ In contrast to the majority of old votive models that 
are the carved-block type, this unnamed model is completely built up. 
Thus many items in pictorial representations of fifteenth-century ships 
have been explained and, on the other hand, hitherto disputed art works 
have been corroborated." 

Figure 5 is a rough midsection based on a detailed description of the 

11 Henry B. Culver, ‘A Contemporary Fifteenth Century Ship Model,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. 


XV (1929), 213-221. J. W. van Nouhuys, ‘The Model of a Spanish Caravel of the Beginning of the 


Fifteenth Century,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. XVII (1931), $27-346. 
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model, photographs, and an outline from an cold Italian manuscript. 
Notched over the keel is a heavy floor timber and fixed to the forward side 
of this is the actual frame that in the model runs in one piece from the cen- 
terline to the deck. In an actual ship there were probably two or more 
pieces scarphed together similar to the frames of Kalmar Find I. Shown 
on top of the floor is a heavy keelson and there are three stringers on each 
side above the bilge. ‘The beams of the single deck are supported by a 
heavy clamp on the inside and a wale outside. 

rhe first half of the sixteenth century was the era of the ‘great ship.’ 
Each important maritime nation and city-state seems to have had at least 
one, usually as a bolster to national pride. ‘There was the English Henry 
Grace a Dieu, the Scottish Great Michael, the French Grand Francois, Santa 
Ana of the Knights of Malta, the Portuguese Sao Joao, and Lubeck’s Der 
Grosse Adler, to name a few. The northern vessels of this group were usual- 
ly called carracks or caravels while the southern were listed as galleons. 
\lthough there were probably certain national peculiarities in the con- 
struction of these vessels, it can be assumed that in general they were of 
the standard construction evolved from the mingling of the northern and 
southern characteristics—a heavy frame, smooth planking, and decks sup- 
ported wholly on the inside so they were independent of the sheer of the 
wales. 

The Swedish Elefanten, built in 1554, was one of these ‘great ships.’ She 
was badly damaged in a Baltic Sea battle in 1564 and sank off the harbor 
of Kalmar while trying to reach port. Attempts were made at that time to 
float the ship by the use of a number of smaller vessels but they all failed. 
Further attempts between 1933 and 1939 to recover a portion of the 
wreck were successful and the stern structure is now on display in the 
SjOhistoriska Museet in Stockholm.” 

A typical detail of the framing and planking of Elefanten is shown in 
Figure 6; it is almost what would be called today ‘seam batten’ construc- 
tion. The frames of nearly square section are hewed natural crooks with 
vertical scarphs, 1.e., scarphs perpendicular to the planking in contrast to 
the parallel or horizontal type in Gracediew and Kalmar Find I. Under 
each seam between the frames is fitted a narrow piece of wood as a back- 
ing strip which the frames are notched to receive. ‘The strakes of planking 
are about 10 inches wide and are secured to the frames with treenails. Be- 
tween each two strakes of planking up to the turn of the bilge are fitted 
wales about half the width of the planks, five in all on each side. ‘These are 
through bolted to the frames. 


12____ ‘Stora Kraveln Elefanten,’ Svenska Flottans Historia (Malmo, 1942), pp. 89-98. 
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a section 


e found in 
later wooden ships. ‘There is, of course, a substantial keel but the keelson, 


keel. The 


‘The beams of the lowest of three decks rest on 
frame riders, heavy transverse timbers fitting inside the ceiling; clamps 
support the beams of the two higher decks. A complicated arrangement of 
frame riders and hanging knees lapped on to these beams secure them to 
the ship’s side. ‘Yo strengthen the decks there are two or more 
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ion strakes of planking on each side of the centerline that are notched down 
lin over the beams. 
on. Structural midsection drawings in Mathew Baker’s notebook give no 
‘he hint as to the method of fabricating the frames nor do they show the thick- 

esses of the planking or ceiling. Figure 7 shows the most complete S€C- 


tion in this notebook, that of a large three-deck ship. From the scale on the 
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Fig. 7. Midsection—sixteenth-century galleon. 
(After Mathew Baker.) 


original drawing it is assumed to be for a proposed vessel with a miximum 
breadth of about 47 feet; the maximum recorded breadth of any of the 
on ships of Queen Elizabeth I was 40 feet. 
[ps In this as in other sections in the notebook, the frame is shown tapering 
evenly from the keel to the head, where the molded dimension ts slightly 
to more than half that at the keel. Deck beams are tapered from the center- 
vy line out to the side where they are supported on clamps. The beam on 
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the highest of the three main decks has hanging knees fitted under the 
ends, the middle deck has no knees, while the lowest has standard knees 
on top of the beam. A heavy floor rider serves as a step for one centerline 
and two unique inclined stanchions supporting all three decks. One su- 
perstructure deck supported by three light pillars is shown. 

Some idea of the scantlings of a medium-sized ship of this period can 
be had from a Dutch contract of 1583. The keel, 58 feet in length, was to 
be 14 inches square, of two pieces with a 6-foot-long scarph. ‘The curved 
stem was to be in one piece, scarphed on to the keel, with a 12-foot forward 
rake and a convexity of 4 feet. It was to be 15 inches wide on the inne 
face and 7 inches on the outer. ‘The sternpost was the same size as the keel 
with the main transom 15 inches square. A keelson 22 inches wide and 8 
inches thick was to be fitted.** 

The dimensions of the frames are not given but the floors were to be 11 
inches deep and 8 inches wide. ‘The garboard strake and the next strake 
above were to be g inches thick while the remainder of the planking and 
the ceiling were to be 2'/% inches thick. Ordinary deck beams were to be 
12 inches square with one mast beam 15 inches square; these were to be 
supported by clamps 31% inches thick by 18 inches wide. A 22-inch-wide 
and 4'4-inch-thick waterway was to be fitted on the weather deck with 
deck planking of g-inch-thick oak. 

The breadth of this vessel was to be 23 feet but no depth was given in 
the contract. The overall length of such a vessel was roughly the keel 
length plus the breadth, in this case about 85 feet. Many of the corre- 
sponding scantlings of a modern 8q-foot overall vessel are not too different 
from those listed above 

Four or five of the twenty-five wrecks uncovered in the harbor of Kal- 
mar were sunk during a war in 1611. Several others were sunk during the 
middle and last parts of the seventeenth century. Of these twenty-five 
wrecks only one had carvel planking, the others being clinker-built, dif- 
fering but little from the basic construction of Find I previously de- 
scribed. There are indications that clinker construction was the standard 
method for most small and some medium-sized vessels in the northern 
countries up to about 1625. The carvel-built vessel was the revenue cutter 
Krakan, Find XII, which sank in 1651. The keel was about 45 feet in 
length and was in two thicknesses, the upper having rabbets for the gar- 
board strakes. The hull was double planked, the inner being of oak and 
the outer of pine, both about 11% inches thick. ‘The framing was com- 
paratively light and irregularly spaced. ‘There were definite floor tim- 


13 R. C. Anderson, ‘Details of a Dutch Ship of 1583,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. 13 (1927). 
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bers extending over about four planks on each side of the keel. Only the 
first futtocks remained of the rest of the framing and these were lapped 
about 11% feet along the floors but apparently not fastened to them. ‘The 
futtocks were lapped abaft the floors on the starboard side of the vessel 
and forward on the port side. 

A development of this type of framing appears in the remains of Spar- 
row-Hawk, a small English vessel wrecked on Cape Cod in 1626; these 
remains are now exhibited in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
When complete, Sparrow-Hawk had a keel length of about 28 feet 10 
inches, an overall length of about 40 feet, a breadth of about 12 feet with 
a depth of about 91/4 feet. The following description of her construction 
is taken from the report of Dolliver & Sleeper, shipbuilders of Boston, 
who supervised the assembly of the remains after they were dug from the 
Orleans marsh in 1863." 

Her keel is of English elm, twenty-eight feet six inches long, sided eight inches 
and moulded six; the floor timbers amidships are seven feet one inch long, moulded 
seven inches and sided six, all of oak hewn square at the corners and fastened 
through the keel with one-inch oak treenails wedged in both ends. The first futtocks 
overlap the floor-timbers about two feet, placed along side of them, forming almost 
solid work on the turn of the bilge, with a glut or chock below each of them, but they 
were not fastened together. She has not any navel timbers. We suppose that the 
joints of the second futtocks overlapped in the same style as those below them. As 
already stated, her stem and forefoot are gone; but a part of her sternpost, and her 
stern-knee entire, are left. The sternpost is mortised into the keel, and has been 
bolted through it and the knee; but the iron has been oxidized long since. Instead of 
deadwood aft she has seven forked timbers, the longest four feet in the stem, with a 
natural branch on each side, and six inches square. Some of these were half fayed to 
the keel, but none of them were fastened. Through these the planking was tree- 
nailed. Part of the keelson is now in its place; it is sided ten inches and moulded 
eight, and was fastened to the keel with four iron bolts, driven between the floor- 
timbers (not through them) into the keel. 


While the above type of framing may seem strange, it is not an isolated 
example, as it is corroborated by what is perhaps the first English marine 
dictionary, that by Sir Henry Mainwaring.” ‘This was first published in 
1644 but existing manuscript copies show that it was compiled between 
1621 and 1623. This work and ‘A Sea Grammar’ by Captain John Smith 
list nearly all the structural members found in modern wooden vessels. 
Their names and arrangement may be different, but they are there. 


14H. H. Holly, ‘Sparrow-Hawk, A Seventeenth Century Vessel in Twentieth Century America,’ 
THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XIII (1953), 51-64. 


15 Sir Henry Mainwaring, “The Seaman's Dictionary,’ in G. FE. Manwaring and W. G. Perrin, The 
Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring (London: The Navy Records Society, 1922), II, 69-260. 
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Smith, in another work titled ‘An Accidence, or The Pathway to F xperi 
ence for all Young Seamen,’ dated 1626, describes the building of a ship 
as follows: 

First lay the Keele, the Stemme, and Starne in a dry docke, or uppon the stockes, 
and binde them with good knees; then lay all the Flore timbers and cut your limbey 
holes above the keel to bring the water to the well for the pump . Next vou Navel] 
timbers and binde them all with a six foot Skarfe at the least. The Garbell strake is 
the outside strake next the keele. Be sure you have a good sufficient Kelson: then 
planke your outside and inside up, with your Top timbers; but the lengthes, 
breadths, depthes, rakes and burdens are so variable and different that nothing 
but experience can possibly teach it. 

A Shippe of 400 Tunnes requires a planke of four inches; 300 Tunnes, three inch; 
small Ships, two inch; but none less. For clamps, middle bands and sleepers, they be 
all of 6 inch planke for binding within. The rest for the sparring up of the workes of 
square 9 inch planke. 

Lay the beames of the Orlope, if she be 4oo Tunnes at ten foote deepe in the 
howle, and all the beames to be bound with two knees at each ende, and a standard 
knee at every beames end upon the Orlope: all the Orlope to be layd with squar 
three inch planke, and all the plankes to be treenailed to the beames. 

Six foote would be between the beames of the Decke and Orlope, and ten ports on 
each side uppon the lower Orlope: all the binding between them should be with 
three inch, or two inch planke, and the upper Decke should be layd with so many 
beames as are fitting with knees to binde them: laying that Decke with spruce deal 


of 30 foot long, the sap cut off and two inches thick, for it is better than any other. 


little more i 
telligible. It is difficult to find a good explanation of a ‘Navell timber’ but 
it appears to be an extra futtock extending across the keel and bolted to 
the floor. ‘This was really a doubling of the floor and probably added to 
strengthen the vessel for taking the ground as was, and still is, the custom 
for many English vessels to do at low tide. Sleepers were heavy fore-and 


A few words of ¢ xplanation will serve to make the above a 


aft timbers on the inside of a vessel located on each side of the keelson at 
the junction of the floors and first futtocks. ‘They were fastened to both 
the floors and the futtocks and were the only means of securing these in 
place other than the chocks mentioned in the description of Sparrow- 
Hawk. In vessels having two or more decks, only the uppermost was 
known by that term, the lower one or two being called orlops. 

Other sources of information on the construction of ships of the early 
seventeenth century are the elaborate built-up models from England 
and the other maritime nations, the so-called Admiralty type. Such 
models were built primarily to show officials, who might be unacquainted 
with the details of ship construction, the appearance of a proposed new 
ship. The oldest of these date from about 1650 and are of fairly large war- 
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ships. They are so elaborately detailed in construction and decoration 
that they must have been preceded by simpler types. 

The framing of the models constructed between 1650 and about 1700 
is similar to that of Sparrow-Hawk. There is a floor timber running across 
the keel and what might be called either two futtocks or one futtock and 
a top timber on each side. ‘These floors and futtocks have the same siding 
throughout the length of the model. The lower futtocks are fitted be- 
tween the floors and extend upwards to a little above the lower-deck gun 
ports. Thus there is a solid band of timber at the bilge. Similarly, the sec- 

id futtocks or top timbers, running from about the lower-deck level to 
the eunwale, are fitted between the first futtocks forming another and 
wider band of timber in way of the gun ports. 

Nautical researchers believe that these models portray with reasonable 
accuracy the forms of the ships they represent but there is disagreement 
concerning the type of framing in spite of all the detail shown. Manu- 
script scantling tables for English ships of about 1685 list the sizes for four 
futtocks and a top timber, all tapering slightly in siding as they progress 
up the side. French drawings of about 1660 show the same number of 
pieces yet a Dutch drawing dated 1648 indicates structure like the models 
though quite irregular. A vessel constructed with four futtocks and a 
top timber would show five nearly solid bands of timber as compared with 
the two of the models. 

It is believed by some that the models do represent the actual construc- 
tion of moderate-sized ships up to about 1600 when timber supplies, par- 
ticularly natural crooks, were plentiful. As ships grew in size and timber 
became scarcer, the ship frame had to be built up of a greater number of 
shorter lengths. However, a school of model building had been estab- 
lished based on the single futtock and top timber system and this was con 
tinued as it represented the way a ship would have been built had suitable 
timber been available. In addition, the model looked neater and there 
were fewer pieces to assemble.*° 

Based on the foregoing details of ship construction, it can be assumed 
that a typical medium-sized English ship of the early seventeenth century 
would have had smooth planking. It can also be assumed that the frames 
could have had horizontal scarphs similar to the Kalmar vessels, vertical 
scarphs like Elefanten, or lapped futtocks like Sparrow-Hawk. Inasmuch as 
the framing of the Mayflower replica will be concealed by the ceiling and 
in consideration of modern timber supplies, strength requirements, and 
other factors, it was decided that the framing of the replica would follow 


16 W. Salisbury, ‘The Framing of Models,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. 40 (1954), 156-159 
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none of these. Instead, it will be of the modern double-sawn futtock type, 
that is, each frame will be constructed of a number of short overlapping 
sections each having half the thickness of the whole frame. ‘The midsec- 
tion for the proposed replica is shown in Figure 8. 

To show how an early seventeenth-century ship might have been con- 
structed, it was decided to build an Admiralty-type model for display in 


ee ee 


Fig. 8. Midsection of Mayflowe replica. 
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connection with the replica. ‘To save plan work, this meant that the struc- 
tural plans for the decks should be suitable for one of the old types of 
framing mentioned above as well as for modern-type framing. A study ol 
this problem led to the choice of the Sparrow-Hawk type with lapped fut- 
tocks for this model. 

‘The simplest way to describe some of the fittings and details of the pro- 
posed replica is to take the reader on an imaginary tour of the ship. Omit 
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ting the process of getting aboard and staying out of the hold, the tour can 
start on the lower deck at the very bow. Here is found the manger, a 
wooden bin built from side to side under the hawse holes to collect water 
that might come in through them. Looking aft from here there is the im- 
pression of a six-foot-high tunnel stretching some 75, feet back to the stern 
with the hanging knees of the upper deck beams cutting off the sides. Im- 
mediately abaft the manger is the foremast with the bowsprit coming in 
on the starboard side. This area around the foremast is a bit cluttered, for 
just abaft it are the heavy riding bitts, port and starboard, and a com- 
panion ladder going up to a small hatch in the upper deck. The anchor 
cables are normally stored in the hold being passed down through a small 
hatch abaft the riding bitts. 

The mainmast stands slightly abaft the mid-length of the lower deck 
and just forward of it is the main cargo hatch with a low coaming. ‘Thus 
from the riding bitts to the mainmast there is a fairly clear space about 26 
feet in length and about 22 feet in width with a few light pillars support- 
ing the upper deck. In normal operations, some non-perishable cargo was 
probably carried in the space. Abreast the mainmast, port and starboard, 
are the ship’s pumps, for this lower deck is actually the watertight one. 
Lead pipe scuppers with outside leather covers are provided along the 
deck to drain the water overboard; similar scuppers are fitted in the 
manger. Chain pumps were invented during Queen Elizabeth’s reign but 
were probably fitted only on the larger ships. ‘The pumps on this ship are 
of the old bored log variety with long wooden handles. 

\bout 10 feet abaft the mainmast stands the double capstan with its 
spindle about the same diameter as the mainmast; it extends above the 
upper deck where bars may be fitted, too. The capstan is used primarily to 
weigh the anchors but also serves to hoist the yards and any special lifts 
including cargo. Above the gun ports in the stern are cut two small holes 
called ‘cat-holes,’ through which lines may be led to the capstan when it 1s 
necessary to haul the ship astern. 

The step in the lower deck is about 12 feet forward of the stern and be- 
low this in the hold is a bulkhead. The compartment thus formed under 
the lower portion of the deck is the powder magazine and there is a small 
hatch leading down to it. The after part of the main hold is used for the 
ship’s stores and there is a stores hatch just forward of the break in the 
deck. 

On this deck, there are guns in the two stern ports but although there 
are four ports cut in each side of the ship, only two per side have guns in 
keeping with the known crowded condition of the ship. Four more guns 
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are carried on the upper deck. Ordnance types of the early seventeenth 
century had fanciful names and there was considerable variance between 
pieces of the same type. ‘The largest type in general use on shipboard was 
a demi-cannon, a piece about 10 feet long of 6! 


about 6,000 pounds. However, smaller pieces such as culverines of 51/- 
inch caliber, demi-culverines of 414%-inch caliber, and sakers of 34-inch 
caliber were more common as they could be served more quickly and, on 
a warship, a heavier broadside fire could be carried in the same space. On 
a merchant vessel, perhaps even smaller pieces such as minions of 31/- 


inch caliber and falcons of 2-inch caliber were carried. 
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Coming in through a stern port over the main transom beam is the 
tiller, supported near its forward end bya light transverse beam and term- 


fitted in the up 
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,-inch caliber weighing 


per dec k 18 
a vertical staff—the whipstaff—that has at its lower end an iron ring which 
fits over the pin on the tiller. Going up through a hatch in the upper deck 
located over the stores hatch in the lower deck one enters the steerage 
where the helmsman stands abaft the upper end of the whipstaff. Forward 


en cabinet that holds the 


compass, candles to light it at night, and the sand glasses. Normally, the 
ship is balanced on her course by the sails and the helmsman corrects only 
minor variations in compass headings with the whipstail. “Vhrough a 
small hatch overhead in the half deck he can see the sails on the mainmast 
eck. On some small ships, the 
helmsman stood on a raised platform with his head and shoulders above 


the half deck—a small shelter protected him from the weather. 




















s, the normal fittings would have been quite simple. 























complete the equipment. 





The great cabin at the stern on the upper deck is entered through a 
door on the starboard side and there 1s a slight break in the deck here to 
make this cabin as spacious as possible. Stepped on the centerline at the 
forward end of the cabin is the mizzenmast. Although when the Pilgrims 
were aboard this cabin was probably cluttered with a number of built-in 
\cainst the 
after end beneath the three stern windows there is a built-in settee witha 
bolted-down table in front of it. Other furniture, built in, 
berth with drawers under on the port side forward and a cabinet to hold 
books, the crude charts, and the simple navigating instruments. 
or two, a bench, and a musket and cutlass hanging on the bulkhead would 


Going forward from the helmsman’s station one finds the 














of the capstan previously mentioned and then the mainmast again. Just 
abaft the mast and slightly to starboard is a vertical timber about 12 inches 
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square extending about 4 feet above the deck and fitted with four sheaves. 
This is the main knight which serves as the lower block for the main hal- 
liard. Similar knights are fitted at the fore and mizzenmast. 

Between the mainmast and the forecastle is a long hatch of the same 
width as the cargo hatch in the lower deck that is known as ‘the gratings.’ 
The normal hatches such as those in the lower deck are fitted with loose 
wooden covers and are made watertight by tarpaulins secured with lash- 
ings. The companion hatches in the upper deck would have portable 
oratings and perhaps covers, too, that could be fitted if necessary. Ap- 
parently ‘the gratings’ were nothing more than the name implies—a series 
of gratings supported by strong beams that were only covered in very foul 
weather by a tarpaulin. ’ [heir purpose appears to have been to provide 
light and air to the ‘tween-deck space. The ship’s boats were usually 
stowed on ‘the gratings.’ 

Passing into the forecastle through a double door on the centerline, the 
upper deck companion hatch is to starboard, as previously noted, and the 
ralley is to port ‘especially being contrived in furnaces for the saving of 
wood in long journeys.’ ** The fore knight stands a little abaft the mast to 
port of the centerline; a small opening in the forecastle deck is provided 
for the halliard to pass. Doors are fitted port and starboard in the forward 
forecastle bulkhead to give the crew access to the beakhead. 

Going aft again and climbing one of the ladders fitted to port and star- 
board of the mainmast one comes on to the half deck. A short length of 
por table grating at the forward end makes it possible to haul out and re- 
place dees capstan spindle should it get badly worn or broken. At the stern 
on vil deck is the so-called ‘master’s cabin’ with its door to starboard and 
a ladder to the deck above on the port side. ‘This cabin is gnats) fur- 
nished with a built-in berth and a small bench. Small windows, one in 
each side and one in the bulkhead provide light. Just forward of the bulk- 
head stands the mizzenmast with its knight en the centerline forward of 

There is enough space between the mast and the bulkhead to allow the 
lateen mizzen yard to swing between them as it is shifted to the leeward 
side of the mast when the ship is tacked. 

In spite of the work of many researchers, there are still many uncertain- 
ties concerning the masting and rigging of early seventeenth-century 
ships. The general pattern is set by old prints and it is found that the 
standard rig for all sizes of seagoing vessels was a three-masted one— 
square sails on fore and mainmasts, a lateen-rigged mizzen, and a square 
spritsail under the bowsprit. Representations of two-masted square- 


17 Sir Henry Mainwaring, op. cit., pp. 131-132 
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rigged vessels—even small ones—are uncommon until much later in the 


century. There were, however, some vessels with two masts carrying vari- 
ous combinations of square and fore-and-aft sails, forerunners of the ketch 
rig; Sparrow-Hawk is assumed to have had a two-masted rig of this type. A 
few of the large ships had four masts, three rigged as noted above while the 
fourth was another lateen located high on the poop. 


‘Three contemporary sources were used in working out the sizes of the 
masts and spars for the proposed replica—Mathew Baker’s notebook, a 
manuscript in the library of the Institution of Naval Architects,’® and 
Mainwaring’s dictionary. The following table lists the sizes according to 
these sources and those chosen for the replica: 


Mainmast 

Main topmast 
Foremast 

Fore topmast 
Mizzenmast 

Ti »WSpI it 

Main yard 

Main topsail yard 
Forevard 

Fore topsail yard 
Mizzen yard 


Spritsail yard 


es “ser 
5d°-b 


srr 


, sre 
9’. 
32 7! 9 


814” 


I.N.A. 


40’-6” 


10-6" 


sr 


, 
30°-4Y/n 


Ms Mainwaring 


”e 


Replica 


67’-6” 


18 Anonymous Ms., ‘A Most Excellent Mannor for the Building of Shippes,’ Scott Collection, In- 
stitution of Naval Architects, London. By courtesy of the Institution of Naval Architects 
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For the rigging of the replica, a contemporary treatise’*® and Mainwar- 
ing’s dictionary provided the basic material which was supplemented by 
the published works of Miller, Moore and Anderson.*® The minutiae of 
what leads where and why, how many of each, and so forth, are of primary 
interest to but a handful of nautical researchers and will not be discussed 
here. In fact, they can hardly be covered properly in much less than a book. 
One of the most bothersome problems was the determination of the sizes 
and details of the miscellaneous fittings. They can not be ordered from a 
manufacturer's catalogue nor can they be carved from a small piece of 
wood to an approximate shape as is usually satisfactory for a model. For 
many, it has been possible to base the design on actual seventeenth-cen- 
tury samples found in old wrecks. 

Now take the brief description of the arrangement of this proposed 
replica given above and add to the fittings noted on the weather decks the 
multitude of cleats and kevels for securing the running rigging with coils 
of rope on each. Place on board one hundred and two assorted Pilgrims 
and colonists, plus a crew of about twenty-five. Stow in the hold all the 
necessary goods for founding and maintaining a colony for a considerable 
period. Clutter up the ‘tween-deck space with a cut-down shallop. Add 
cold weather, cold water dripping on all through leaking decks and top- 
sides and toss liberally around the North Atlantic for two months. Season 
the situation with the inevitable difficult relations among a large group 
living in confined spaces. When the ship 1s at last riding safely at anchor 
off the tip of Cape Cod, one cannot help but admire the courage and forti- 
tude of the little band whose condition is best described by Governor 
Bradford:** ‘But here I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand half 
amazed at this poor people’s present condition; and so I think will the 
reader, too, when he well considers the same. Being thus passed the vast 
ocean, ... they had now no friends to welcome them nor inns to entertain 
or refresh their weatherbeaten bodies; no houses or much less towns to 
repair to, to seek for succour.’ 

19 Anonymous Ms., ‘A Treatise on Rigging,’ Occasional Publications No. 1, The Society for Nauti- 
cal Research, 1921. 

20 Thomas Miller, The Complete Modellist (London, 1667). Alan Moore, ‘Rigging in the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ The Mariner’s Mirror, Vols. II, Il and IV (1912, 1913, 1914). R. C. Anderson, The 
Rigging of Ships in the Days of the Spritsail Topmast, 1600-1720 (Salem: Marine Research Society, 
1927) 

: 21 William Bradford, Of Plimoth Plantation, printed by order of the General Court (Boston: 
Wright & Potter Printing Co., State Printers, 1899), pp. 94-95- 
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Confederate Warsh ips off Brazl 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GILBERT 


HE diplomatic and naval struggle of the American Civil War was 
global. On g May 1861, Stephen R. Mallory, Confederate Secre- 
tary of Navy, ordered James D. Bulloch, a naval agent, to England 
in order to purchase supplies and ships.’ ‘Through Bulloch’s efforts the 
keel of the first English-constructed ship, Oreto, later renamed C. S. S. 
Florida, was laid for the Confederate Navy in June.’ Hence ships from the 
yards of Great Britain were obtained, enabling the Confederacy to arm 
raiders which were to attack United States shipping and commerce upon 
the seas. A phase of the gigantic struggle between Washington and Rich 
mond was extended to far corners of the globe. ‘The depredations upon the 
\merican carrying trade caused naval battles and diplomatic contro 
versies in distant lands far away from the scene of major conflict. A minot 
yet significant segment of this story occurred in the ports and along the 
coast of Brazil. 

On g June 1861, General James Watson Webb, former New York jou 
nalist and a diplomat of some experience, was appointed United States 
Minister to Brazil to succeed Richard K. Meade, an alleged Confederat 
sympathizer. While Webb was en route to his post via London, Brazil de- 
clared her neutrality and granted belligerent rights to Confederate ships. 
On 1 August, Benvenuto Augusto de Magalhaes ‘Taques, Minister olf 
Foreign Affairs, sent a circular to the presidents of the provinces, inform- 
ing them that Emperor Pedro IT had issued instructions that Brazil would 
maintain *... the most strict neutrality during the war in which thos« 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies in the War of the Rebell hereinafter cited as O. R.N »9 vols., Washineton, D. ( 1804 
afe ) s 
1g22), Ser. II, Vol. 2, pp. 64-65, Mallory to Bulloch, g May 1851 
a | D. Bulloch, The Secret Service of the Confederate State in Europe 29 vols London, 188 
I, 53-54 
Papers relating to Foreign Affairs of he United State hereinafter cited as Diple atic Corres- 
pondence (Washington, D. (¢ i861- ), 1862, pp. 697-701 Webb to Seward, 24 Oct. 1861; L. F. Hill 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Brazil (Durham, N. ¢ 1932), pp. 146-147. 
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States are unhappily engaged . .. .’* Taques stated that the Confederate 
States were not recognized, but inasmuch as they constituted a de facto 
government, Brazil *... cannot consider their naval armaments as acts of 
piracy, nor refuse them, with the necessary restrictions, the character of 
belligerents which they have assumed.’ Furthermore. ‘Taques directed 
that Brazilian subjects were not to favor any belligerent at the expense 
of the other. Hence a belligerent ship could not be provisioned, equipped, 
or armed, except to enable her to continue a voyage. And a warship, en- 
tering a port with prizes could not remain more than twenty-four hours 
except *.. . in case of forced arrival.’* Eventually these provisions of neu- 
trality, which Brazil endeavored to proclaim, were violated not only by 
both belligerents, but even by Brazil herself. It should be noted that Brazil 
was the single South American power to declare her neutrality in the 
Civil War. In taking this action she merely followed the practice of Eng 
land, France, Spain, and Holland. Brazil was not interested in the welfare 
of the Confederate States.° 

The first cruiser procured by the Confederate States was not of British 
origin. The 520-ton steamer, Habana, having a speed of ten knots, was 
purchased at New Orleans. She was renamed Sumter, in honor of the vic- 
tory over Fort Sumter, and command was given to Captain Raphael 
Semmes, who ran the vessel through the Federal blockade in June 1861." 
Sumter cruised in the Caribbean for two months, and then turned south- 
wards into the Atlantic in order to prey upon ships plying the commercial 
routes to the Orient and the west coast of the Americas.* On 4 September, 
the cruiser passed the mouth of the Amazon, crossed the equator, and 
hoisted the flag of the Stars and Bays for the first time in those lower lati 
tudes.® Two days later Sumter, after a dificult entrance, steamed into the 
port of S40 Luiz do Maranhao in the province of the same name. The en- 
try into the harbor worried Captain Semmes and he later remarked in his 
memoirs:?° 


Were the bones of the Swmter to be laid to rest, on the coast of Brazil, and her Com- 





4 The Case of Great Britain as laid before the Tribunal of Arbitration, convened at Geneva, 
hereinafter cited as Case of Great Britain (3 vols., Washington, D. C., 1872), I, 537 

5 Ibid. 

6N. L. Ferris, ‘The Relations of the United States with South America during the American 
Civil War,’ Hispanic American Historical Review, XXI (1941), 54. 

7R. Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat (Baltimore, 1869), p. 94. 

8N. A. N. Cleven, ‘James Watson Webb, United States Minister to Brazil, 1861-1869,’ Revista 
do Instituto e Geographico, Tomo Especial (Congresso Internacional de Historia da America, 1922), 
I, 302. 

9 Semmes, op. Cit., p. 207. 
10 Ibid., p. 208. 
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mander, and crew to return to the Confederate States, and report to the Government, 
that they had lost its only ship of war! 


On 7 September, the thirty-ninth anniversary of Brazilian independ- 
ence was celebrated in Mar: inhao. The forts and ships in the harbor fired 
salutes, but Sumter could not participate in the ceremonies, since her 
flag was not ofhcially recognized. ‘The president of the province gave a ball 
at the ‘Government House,’ but had not invited the officers of Sumter, 
causing Captain Semmes to feel slighted." ‘The Confederate tars went 
ashore on liberty, and found most of the local people sympathetic to their 
cause except a minority group of ‘abolitionists.’ Semmes persuaded the 
reluctant president to allow him to receive coal and was able to obtain a 
loan from a certain J. Wetson of ‘Texas to help defray the cost.'* The day 
following the arrival of Sumter, W. H. McGrath, United States Consul at 
Maranhao, protested the coaling to President Francisco Primo de Sousa 
Aguiar. The consul stated that the act would be viewed by the United 
States as unfriendly and a breach of neutrality, and he demanded the im- 
mediate departure of the vessel.*® 

Six days later President Aguiar replied that he had investigated the 
matter, but that Brazil could not deny the steamer coal for continuing 
her voyage, for the Confederate States formed a cistinct government 
whose belligerent rights had been recognized by Brazil. ‘The president 
also asserted that he could not demand her departure so long as the ship 
did not enter port with prizes.** Consul McGrath immediately wrote to 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, informing him of his protest. Mc- 
Grath stated that Swmter purchased one hundred tons of coal at twenty 
dollars per ton. The consul emphasized the threat to United States com- 
merce, which he believed might be entirely disrupted in Brazil, and he 
requested the dispatch of a warship to restore confidence in American 
strength. 

On 15 September, after being in port nine days, Sumter stood out of 
Maranhao. On the tenth day at sea she captured the brig Joseph Parke of 
Boston, six days out of Pernambuco. Parke had been unable to obtain 
a return cargo because the merchants had heard of Sumter’s proximity. 
Semmes converted Parke into a scouting vessel, but locating no prizes in 

[bid., p. 210. 
12 [bid., pp. 213-216. 


The Counter Case of Great Britain as laid before the Tribunal of Arbitration, convened at 
Geneva, hereinafter cited as Counter Case of Great Britain (Washington, D. C., 1872), pp. 729-730 
McGrath to Aguiar, 7 Sept. 1861. 

t Ibid., p. 730, Aguiar to McGrath, 13 Sept. 1861. 


l., pp. 727-729, McGrath to Seward, 15 Sept. 1861. 
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the vicinity he burned her.*® On 21 September, U. S. S. Powhatan arrived 
at Maranhio.” This powerful first-rate warship, commanded by Lieuten 
ant David Dixon Porter, had sailed from Pensacola to search for Sumt 
Once she was actually within forty miles of the Confederate raider. 

Sumter soon left the Brazilian coast for the Lesser Ai ‘ntille - 9 Despite her 
destruction of only two vessels in a three months’ period, she forced . 
United States Navy to detach warships from the seinen blockade 
order to search for her.*® The following January Swmter was blockaded 
at Gibraltar by U.S. S. Tuscarora and U.S.S. Kearsarge. She was ostensibly 
sold at public auction, but actually to Contederate agents. 

Meanwhile, General Webb arrived in Rio de Janeiro on 4 October 
1861.** Both old problems and the new matter of the Swmter affair faced 
him. Heat once instructed all United States consuls not to grant clearanct 
papers to American vessels, unless their masters took oaths to support the 
1ent.**? General Webb, 
mperor Pedro II, w shed 
to condemn his predecessor and to discuss the slavery « 


Constitution and to sustain the Federal governn 
I 


preparing a speech to present his credentials to 


uestion, but the 


Minister of Foreign Affairs ‘Taques refused to permit mention of these 
matters except by means of a letter or private audience. Although disap- 
pointed in this regard, Webb was very much pleased with his public re- 
ception, and the manner in which the Emperor received his wife and 


















niece.” 

On1 November, We oe a detailed note to Minist er Taques 
condemning the action of the President of Maranhao in permitting Sumter 
to coal. Webb asserted that the United States was‘... only waiting for the 
frosts of November to bring the rebellion toa close ....’ He alluded to 
advantages Brazil had in a favorable balance of trade with the United 
States. The General denied the right of any nation to grant a belligerent 
status to the ‘rebels,’ and he threatened to suspend American trade with 
Brazil.** On g December, Taques replied to Webb’s note and repudiated 
his arguments, maintaining that the existence of a government with ‘large 








16 Semmes, op. cit., pp. 219-220. 
17 Counter Case of Great Britain, p. 729, McGrath to Seward, 15 Sept 
18 R, W. Neeser, ‘Historic Ships of the Navy, Powhatan,’ United States Naval I ule P 
ings, LXVI (1940), 497; Semmes, op. cit., p. 229 
19 G. W. Dalzell, The Fl from the Flag (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1940), p. 44 
20 Senate Ex. Doc., No. 31, 42d Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 129-132 
21 Webb’s ministry has been both criticized and praised by authors. M. W. Wi ms, Dom ] 
the Magnanimous, Second Emperor of Brazil (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937), p. 107, \ critical. N. A. N 
Cleven in his ‘James Watson Webb’ praised him highly. 












22 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1862, p. 702, Webb’s circular, 9 Oct. 1861 
23 Cleven, op. cit., pp. 301-302. 
24 Counter Case of Great Britain, pp. 732-737, Webb to Taques, 1 Ni 
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armies’ had to be granted belligerent rights in accordance with accepted 
precedents of international law.** Of course, Secretary of State Seward re- 


garded Brazil’s decision as unsatisfactory.*® Later when ‘Taques was suc- 


ceeded by the Marquis D’Abrantes, the new Foreign Minister continued 
to assert the right of Brazil to maintain neutrality and to follow the prin- 
ciple adopted by other maritime powers.” Eventually on 27 September 
1862, Seward instructed Webb that he could disregard Brazil's past of- 
fenses as long as no new disturbances occurred, but he warned him to pro- 
tect the rights of the United States.** 

In the spring of 1863 the controversy between the two nations was re- 
newed and became more serious when three Confederate cruisers ap- 
peared in Brazilian waters.*° On 29 July 1862, the famous No. 290 made 
a surreptitious trial run down the Mersey, and escaped from Liverpool 
to become C. S. 8. Alabama, commanded by Raphael Semmes, formerly of 
Sumter. This new 1,050-ton steam cruiser, after raiding in the North At- 
lantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean, headed for the coast of Brazil. En 
route several captures were made just north of the equator. On g April 
1863, when about two degrees south of the line, Alabama captured Louisa 
Hatch of Rockland, Maine, with a cargo of Welsh coal. Captain Semmes 
intended to rendezvous with his tender, an English ship named Agrippina, 
it the Island of Fernando de Noronha, which was an isolated Brazilian 
enal settlement, lying about 125 miles northeast from Cape St. Roque. 
Realizing his tender might not arrive as previously scheduled, Semmes 
spared burning Louisa Hatch in order to use her as a substitute. On 10 
\pril, Alabama and Hatch anchored in the harbor of Rata Island near 
Fernando de Noronha. Captain Semmes was granted permission by the 
local governor to obtain supplies and to take on coal from Hatch.*° Aboard 


oT: 


llabama, Semmes served champagne to the governor and his retinue, 


which included one of the island’s convicts. ‘The governor in turn sent 


horses down to the wharf to carry Semmes and other Confederate officers 


to his palace where he subsequently entertained them. ‘The governor ap- 
parently did not concern himself with neutral rights, for he did not pro- 
test the bringing of a prize into port.” 

On 15 April, two American whalers entered the harbor at Rata Island 


Ibid., pp. 738-743, Taques to Webb, 9 Dec. 1861 
} Ibid., pp. 750-752, Seward to Webb, 18 March 1862 


’ Ibid., pp. 767-768, D’Abrantes to Webb, 24 July 1862 
Diplomatic Corre bondence, 1862, p. 728, Seward to Webb 2- Sept. 1862 
Helio Lobo, Cousas Diplomaticas (Rio de Janeiro, 1918), p. 141 

»O. R. N., Ser. II, Vol. 1, p. 247; J. M. Kell, ‘Cruise and Combats of the “Alabama,” ’ 
zine, XX XI (1886), 911-914; Semmes, op. cit., pp. 594-5: 


1 Semmes, op. cit., p. 602 
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and pulled alongside Louisa Hatch. Members of the prize crew informed 
the whalers that Alabama was a Brazilian steamer utilized to transport 
convicts. However, the Yankee sailors observed a small Confederate flag. 
lying in the sun to dry, and the two ships quickly proceeded to sea, only 
to be followed by the raider. Captain Semmes asserted that the whalers 
were *... outside the charmed marine league.’ ** A gun was fired and the 
capture effected. Semmes burned the bark Lafayeite of New Bedford and 
towed the hermaphrodite brig Kate Cory of Westport into harbor.** The 
Confederates by this time had 110 prisoners on hand. Semmes considered 
using Cory to transport them to the United States, but when a Brazilian 
schooner, Sergipano, arrived, he arranged to have his prisoners taken to 
Pernambuco. Then Hatch and Cory were taken to sea and burned." 

On 22 April, Alabama sailed from Fernando de Noronha, and Semmes 
left a letter with the governor to be delivered to the captain of his overdue 
tender, Agrippina. While sailing through the roadstead, Alabama put four 
whaleboats adrift to repay the islanders for their codperation.* The next 
day the whaling bark Nye of New Bedford, having 425 barrels of oil 
aboard, was captured. The old whaler was returning home after a thirty- 
one months’ cruise in the Pacific, and Captain Semmes regretted captur- 
ing her, as he later revealed in his memoirs. But he justified his act in 
these words:*® 


The New England wolf was still howling for Southern blood, and the least re- 
turn we could make for the howl, was to spill a little ‘ile.’ Everything about the Nye 
being greased to saturation, she made a splendid conflagration. 


Alabama captured three other vessels, and she entered Bahia on 11 May, 
being admitted to pratique. ‘The next day permission was received to 
land prisoners.** Meanwhile, United States authorities in Brazil were ac- 
tive in protesting the presence of the Confederate warship in that coun- 
try’s ports. On 4 May, General Webb sent a note to Marquis D’Abrantes 
relating the accounts of the captures implemented by Alabama. Webb 
protested about the damages committed to United States commerce with- 
in Brazilian waters, and stated that the Governor of Fernando de Noronha 


32 Ibid., p. 602. 
83 Ibid., p. 604. 


34 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. II, p. 1166, Adamson to Webb, 27 April 1863; the U. $ 
Consul at Pernambuco, Thomas Adamson, Jr., reported that the whalers were captured within two 
miles of shore; Semmes, op. cit., p. 604, stated that the whalers were taken ‘... beyond the marine 


league, that I might pay due respect to the jurisdiction of Brazil... .’ 
' Semmes, op. cit., p. 610; O. R. N., Ser. II, Vol. 2, pp. 460-461, McQueen to Hamilton, 12 June 
1863. 
36 Semmes, op. Cit., p. 610. 


37 Ibid., pp. 612-616. 
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had rendered aid to the ‘pirate.’ ** Three days later the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister replied, admitting that captures had been made within terri- 
torial limits. D’Abrantes further stated that the governor had been dis- 
missed for negligence of duties.*’ 

Alabama remained one week in Bahia. ‘The Confederate tars enjoyed 
their liberty ashore, and an English merchant held a ball in honor of the 
oflicers.*° The day following Alabama's arrival, C. S. S. Georgia, com- 
manded by William L. Maury, steamed into Bahia. She came to rendez- 
vous with her coal ship, Castor, which vessel arrived three days later.** 
On 14 May, Captain Semmes opened his warship to visitors. ‘Two small 
steamers carried approximately two thousand curiosity-seekers to the 
raider that day.* 

Meantime, C. S.S. Florida, commanded by Lieutenant John N. Maffitt, 
arrived at Fernando de Noronha, landing prisoners from three prizes re- 
cently taken off the Brazilian coast. The new governor there ordered 
Florida to depart. On 6 May, the cruiser captured the brig Clarence, bound 
from Rio de Janeiro to Baltimore with a cargo of coffee. Clarence was con- 
verted into a raider and her command was given to Lieutenant Charles 
W. Read. The next month this vessel ravaged commerce off the east coast 
of the United States.** On 8 May, Florida arrived at Pernambuco with the 
prisoners from Clarence. Hence the Confederate naval forces in Brazilian 
waters appeared formidable with Alabama and Georgia in Bahia, four 
hundred miles to the south.** 

Indeed, this was the time that the Confederacy had renewed hopes of 
foreign recognition, before the impending disasters at Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg. In referring to the stay at Bahia Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, 
executive officer aboard Alabama, stated in his reminiscences as follows:*° 

We can straighten up now and put on airs, boast of the ‘Confederate squadron, 


of the South American station,’ and await the arrival of any vessel of the enemy’s 
navy in perfect security. 


The activities of the Confederates in Pernambuco and Bahia were pre- 


8 Diplomatic Corresponde nce, 1863, Pt. II, p. 1167, Webb to D’Abrantes, 4 May 1863. 
 Ibid., p. 1168, D’Abrantes to Webb, 7 May 1863. 

10 J. M. Kell, Recollections of a Naval Life (Washington, D. C., 1900), Pp: 219 

11 Semmes, op. cit., p. 618. 

42 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. II, p. 1176, Grebert to Webb, 21 May 1863. 


‘3 Dalzell, op. cit., pp. 105-106; J. R. Soley, The Blockade and the Cruisers (New York, 1898), p. 
186. 


44 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. II, p. 1171, Webb to D’Abrantes, 21 May 1863. 
45 F, L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), pp. 464-465. 


46 A. Sinclair, Two Years on the Alabama (Boston, 1896), p. 125 
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senting numerous difficulties to both Brazilian and United States officials, 
In Bahia the American Consul, Thomas F. Wilson, demanded the seizure 
of Alabama by Brazil for destroying United States commerce within he: 
waters.*? ‘he consul presented to the president of the province intelli- 
gence that Castor had munitions aboard, and the Brazilian authorities 
took steps to prevent the transhipment of armaments to either Alaba 

or Georgia. Also Alabama was not allowed to coal from Castor.** In the 
streets of Bahia and Pernambuco American sailors and passengers, who 
had been victims of Confederate depredations, saw their clothing and per- 
sonal effects sold at far below their actual value.*® On 21 May, General 
Webb dispatched a second note to Marquis D’Abrantes again protesting 
the presence of Confederate cruisers. He referred to them as freebooters 
who received protection in Brazilian ports enabling them to refit and 
strengthen themselves to commit further and more costly ravages. Webb 
requested that the local governors be punished for furnishing aid to the 
commerce destroyers and concluded that it was Brazil’s duty to humanity 
to capture Alabama. Webb instructed the consuls at Bahia and Pernam- 
buco to provide subsistence for the stranded personnel and passengers 
from sunken American vessels, and ina third note to the Brazilian govern- 
ment he condemned the continued stay of Alabama and Georgia at Bahia. 

Florida set sail from Pernambuco on 10 May.** After remaining ten days 
in Bahia, Alabama departed and Georgia soon followed her.** Captain 
Semmes just prior to lifting anchor sent a message to Naval Agent Bul 
loch in England stating:** 

I have coaled from the shore, and as the authorities are hurrying me off, I have 
appointed another rendezvous for the Agrippina. If you hear anything of my violat 
ing the neutrality of Fernando de Noronha, contradict it in limine, as being an in- 
vention of the enemy. We are having capital success. That ‘little bill’ which the 


Yankees threaten to present to our Uncle John Bull, for the depredations of the 
Alabama, is growing apace, and already reaches $3,100,000. 


Agrippina, a 450-ton bark, had been purchased by the Confederacy in 
London to serve as a tender to Alabama. Her captain was a Scotchman 
named Alexander McQueen. ‘The tender finally arrived at Fernando de 


47 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. Il, p. 1173, We bb to D’Abrantes, 21 May 18692 
48 Counter Case of Great Britain, pp. 790-791, D’Abrantes to Webb, 22 June 1863 
49 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. Il, p. 1174, Webb to D’Abrantes, 21 May 1863. 


50 Ibid., pp. 1171-1174; p. 1175, Webb to U. S. consuls at Bahia and Pernambuco, 22 May 1863 
p. 1178, Webb to D’Abrantes, 27 May 1863. 


51 Dalzell, op. cit., p. 115. 
52 Semmes, op. cit., p. 619. 


53 Bulloch, op. cit., I, 267, Semmes to Bulloch, 21 May 1863 
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Noronha on go April 1863, having just missed Alabama. On 1 June, Agrip- 
pina reached Bahia, one week after Alabama's departure. By this time two 
United States warships, U.S. S. Onward and U.S. S. Mohican, had arrived 
off Bahia. ‘They became suspicious of Agrippina and Castor, tender to 
Georgia, which was still in port. ‘Vhe local British consul advised Captain 
McQueen that his ship would probably be ¢ aptured and taken toa United 
States prize court inasmuch as she carried coal and powder. ‘The two Con- 
federate tenders were in a precarious position. Captain McQueen sold 
his coal and powder, and after loading a cargo of rosewood, returned to 
England. ‘The flimsy evidence available does not reveal the fate of Castor, 
but she too probably returned to England.** ‘The prudent Scot, Captain 
McQueen, arrived in England with a certificate from the British Consul 
at Bahia stating:®* “Bahia had been for some time virtually blockaded by 
the United States ships Mohican and Onward.’ 

Meanwhile, Alabama repeated her incessant depredations off Brazil. 
One of several prizes, the bark Conrad of Philadelphia, was converted into 
a cruiser, being renamed Tuscaloosa. And prior to withdrawing from 
Brazilian waters for Capetown, Captain Semmes placed thirty-one priso- 
ners aboard the English bark, Mary Kendall, to be transported to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

On 29 June, Marquis D’Abrantes issued a circular to the governors of 
the provinces acquainting them with neutrality procedures. ‘The circular 
also announced that Alabama, having violated the neutrality by using Rata 
Island as a base, should *. . . never again be received into any port of the 
empire. ** However, this order was never enforced, for Alabama did not 


Webb that the United States would adopt measures in self-defense if for- 


return to Brazil.** On 19 July 1869, Secretary Seward informed General 


eign powers persisted in allowing use of their ports as bases for ‘piratical’ 
operations.’ ‘Iwo weeks later Marquis D’Abrantes expressed his govern- 
ment’s regret for recent occurrences in Bahia, and stated that Brazil did 
not entertain any hostility towards the United States.” 

On 28 April 1862, the English-built Oreto, a 700-ton steamer, was trans- 


+ W. A. Roberts, Semmes of the Alabama (Indianapolis, 1938), p. 84; O. R. N., Ser. II, Vol. 2, p. 

460, McQueen to Hamilton, 12 June 1863; Bulloch, op. cit., 1, 265-268 
Bulloch, op. cit., 1, 268. 
°6 Semmes, Op. Cit., pp 620-628. 

7 New York Herald, 10 Aug. 1863, p. 8, circular dated 23 June 1869 (translation from Jornal do 
Amazonas, 13 July 1863) 
58 Bulloch, op. cit., II, 281. 
59 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, Pt. II, p. 1181, Seward to Webb, 13 July 1863. 


797, D’Abrantes to Webb, 28 July 1863 


60 Counter Case of Great Britain, pp. 791-76 
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ferred to the Confederate Navy at Nassau.” Renamed C. S. S. Florida, she 
ravaged American commerce for over two years. Her brief four-day ap. 
pearance at Pernambuco in May 1863 has already been mentioned. In 
the fall of 1864 the cruiser again appeared off Brazil, being commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Manigault Morris. On the evening of 4 October, 
Florida steamed into Bahia. As the raider approached an anchorage a boat 
from a nearby warship came alongside, and an officer stated that he was 
from H. M.S. Curlew. However, the Confederates became suspicious, and 
aboard Florida Lieutenant Sardine Graham Stone remarked to Captain 
Morris that *... her Majesty’s officers never talked through their noses.’ ® 
At daybreak it was realized that the strange warship was not British, but 
the mighty U.S. S. Wachusetts, sistership of U.S. S. Kearsarge. Early that 
morning the United States Consul, ‘Thomas H. Wilson, requested Presi- 
dent Antonio Joaquim da Silva Gomes of Bahia to detain Florida for rea- 
son of her earlier crimes committed in the waters of Brazil in consort with 
Alabama.** However, Gomes replied that giving assistance to the vessel did 
not conflict with his country’s neutrality.° 

President Gomes granted Florida forty-eight hours to supply and also 
additional time, which would be determined bya Brazilian engineer from 
the local arsenal, to make repairs. Florida at the request of her captain was 
placed under the cover of shore batteries and the guns of the Brazilian 
corvette, Dona Janauria. The cruiser had been at sea for sixty-one days, 
and Captain Morris, feeling quite secure, granted shore liberty to a large 
part of his crew. _ 

‘The commanding officers of both the Confederate and United States 
warships assured local Brazilian port officials that no overt act would be 
committed within the harbor. On the evening of 5 October, a boat ap- 
proached Florida, bearing a letter addressed to Captain Morris. ‘The duty 
officer refused to accept the letter, asserting that it was improperly ad- 
dressed, since it did not have the word, ‘Confederate,’ before ‘Steamer 
Florida.’ * In his second attempt to convey a message United States Consul 
Wilson engaged a certain L. De Videky as an intermediary to offer a chal- 
lenge to Florida.” De Videky boarded the Confederate ship with the mes- 

61 Dalzell, op. cit., p. 96. 


62 G. T. Sinclair, “The Eventful Cruise of the Florida,’ Century Magazine, LVI (1898), 426. 


63 O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, pp. 252-253, Wilson to Gomes, 5, Oct. 1864. 
64 Ibid., p. 253, Gomes to Wilson, 5 Oct. 1864 

65 Ibid., pp. 282-283, Silva to Seward, 12 Dec. 1864. 

66 Sinclair, ‘Eventful Cruise of the Florida,’ p. 426. 

67 O. R.N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, p. 633, De Videky to Morris, 7 Oct. 1864. 
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sage, and Captain Morris replied that he would not attempt to challenge 
Wachusetts. Morris indicated, however, if the vessel were encountered out- 
side territorial waters, he would try to destroy her.** 

The perturbed Captain Napoleon Collins of Wachusetts now sum- 
moned a council of his officers and decided to prevent an escape of Florida 
from Bahia whose harbor had three openings to the sea.” At 0300 on 7 
October, the American warship quietly slipped her cable and steamed 
towards Florida, lying at a distance of approximately 3,300 feet. As Wachu- 
se(ts passed the poop of the Brazilian corvette, Janauria, Commander Ger- 
vasio Macebo of the Bahia naval division ordered Captain Collins to an- 
chor, and threatened to open fire. Collins replied that he would return to 
his anchorage, but he only feigned the movement. Captain Collins still 
steered Wachusetts towards Florida, intending to ram her amidship. The 
alarm was spread aboard the Confederate warship. Lieutenant Thomas Kk. 
Porter, who was in charge during Captain Morris’s absence ashore, im 
mediately went on deck and observed the enemy vessel twenty yards 
away.’? The log of the Federal warship described the actual ramming as 
follows:” 


. under full head of steam struck the C. S. S. Florida abaft the mizzenmast on 
the starboard side, crushing it in, carrying away mizzenmast and doing other serious 


] 


ware. 


Wachusetts sustained no damage, and backed off at once a distance of 
one hundred yards. Florida did not sink as expected. Several pistol shots 
were exchanged, and two of the broadside guns of Wachusetts were fired, 
despite Collins’ orders to the contrary. Lieutenant ‘Thomas K. Porter 
went aboard the United States warship and surrendered Florida’s ensign 
and his sword. Fifty-eight men and twelve oflicers were taken prisoners. 
Wachusetts only suffered three wounded. Fifteen men from Florida jumped 
into the water after the surrender and began swimming ashore. Only six 
escaped and the others were shot in the water, several being killed.” 

Observing that Florida was not sinking, Captain Collins had a hawser 
attached to her and then proceeded to sea with the vessel in tow. Three 
shots were fired from Fort St. Marcellus as the two warships stood out of 

68 Ibid., p. 632, Morris to Barron, 13 Oct. 1864 


69 New York Herald, 10 Nov. 1864, p. 1 
70 O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, p. 255, ¢ ollins to Welles, 31 Oct. 1864; p. 637, report of Lieut. T. K. 
Porter, 20 Feb. 1865; p. 640, report of Gervasio Macebo, 7 Oct. 1864 
l Ibid., Pp. 257; abstract of log, U. S. S. Wachusetts, 7 Oct 864 
Ibid., p. 255, Collins to Welles, 31 Oct. 1864; pp. 632-633, Morris to Barron, 13 Oct. 1864; p 
637, report of Lieut. T. K. Porter, 20 Feb. 1865. 
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the harbor, but the projectiles passed over them and struck the water be 
yond.” ‘The Brazilian corvette, Janauria, followed in pursuit, firing at 
the fleeing ships. ‘The steamer, Paraense, and yacht, Rio de Contes, joined 
the chase to sea. Gervasio Macebo, commanding the Brazilian naval ships, 
decided to attempt to detend his country’s honor and was determined to 
fight. Upon the open sea at 0700 Paraense gained on the escaping ships. 
‘Then the wind calmed and Wachusetts got under steam, enabling her to 
outdistance the Brazilian ship. At 1145 Macebo gave up the chase and re 
turned to Bahia." 

Ashore Captain Charles Morris had been awakened at 0330 by his hotel 
proprietor. He hastened to the wharf and was told by a Brazilian official 
that his ship had been captured. At the time of the loss there were £3,000 
in Bank of England certificates and $12,000 in United States gold aboard. 
‘The complement of Florida had been seventeen officers and 12a men, and 
one passenger, Walter Dulany, a captive from an American bark. In Bahia 
there were five officers and seventy-one men ashore, including the six who 
had escaped. Captain Morris made arrangements with the English bark, 
Linda, to have his crew transported to England. ‘Thomas H. Wilson, 
United States Consul, who had been aboard Wachusetts, abandoned his 
post and did not return ashore. Hence all business at the United States 
Consulate was suspended.” Yet President Gomes of Bahia addressed a 
note of protest to Consul Wilson stating that the neutrality of the Empire 
had been ‘treasonably and disrespectfully’ violated despite previous as- 
surances of unhostile intentions. He also asserted that Wachusetts would 
not be permitted into any harbor of the province and that force would be 
used, if necessary, to keep her out.” 

Captain Morris protested to President Gomes over the failure of the 
Brazilian forts and ships to stop Wachusetts, but the protest was not an- 
swered, for Brazil had never recognized the Confederate government.” 
Morris eventually sailed from Bahia on the Royal Mail steamship, Mag- 
dalena, arriving at Southampton on 5 November.” 

Meanwhile, in Bahia excitement reached a high level on the day of the 
attack on Florida. A mob gathered at the United States Consulate and 

73 New York Herald, 10 Nov. 1864, p. 1 


740. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, 
Macebo, 7 Oct. 1864. 
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75 Ibid., pp. 632-633, Morris to Barron, 13 Oct. 1864; p. 636, Taylor to Morris, 8 Oct. 1864: p 
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threw stones at the coat of arms. ‘Then the crowd removed the emblem 
from the building and rolled it along the streets. ‘The police arrived on 
the scene and maintained a guard.** The local newspaper, Jornal de Bahia, 
deplored the inability of the forts to fire and defend the country’s honor 
stating: *° 

It cannot... be denied that the North Americans have committed in our port, 
within our waters, an act of barbarism, or rather of real piracy, which is tantamount 


to an infamous treachery towards their adversaries, an insult to us, and a shameful 
cowardice on the part of a nation which prides inself on its naval strength. 


The merchants of Bahia were also angered and believed that their trade 
would suffer. A rumor existed that the New York Chamber of Commerce 
had offered a reward of $500,000 for the capture of Florida. On 10 Octo- 
ber, the mercantile firms of Bahia petitioned that organization not to 
grant any reward until it thoroughly investigated the incident." 

Wachusetts with her cherished prize arrived at Hampton Roads on 11 
November. The prisoners from the enemy ship were placed in Fort War- 
ren.** Secretary of State Seward faced a dilemma, pondering the proper 
disposition of Florida. Secretary of Navy, Gideon Welles, told Seward not 
to surrender the ship to Brazil, but to make an apology. Welles felt that 
Brazil had been wrong in the first instance by permitting Confederate 
raiders to obtain supplies and refit in her ports.*’ Seward’s problem as 
sumed new dimensions, when on the morning of 19 November, Florida 
sank in nine fathoms of water, having been struck accidentally by the army 
transport, Alliance, in Hampton Roads.*' Obviously, the sinking was con 
venient as far as the United States was concerned, for her return to Brazil 
and eventually to the Confederacy could not be made. Meanwhile, reac 
tion in European circles to the capture of Florida was one of hostility to 
ward the United States. ‘The newspapers, particularly of England and 
France, denounced the act. Confederate propaganda agents in London 
and Paris did their utmost to publish news about the ‘crime’ of the United 
States and alluded to the sinking as a ‘scurvy trick.’ 

’ Dif lomatic Corres} mdence, 1864, Pt. IV, p. 323, Harvey to Seward, 2 Nov. 1864 


Ibid., quotation from Jornal de Bahia as tvanslated from J al de Comercio (Lisbon), 1 Nov 
Iso4 
Case of Great Britain, I, 384, Butler to Hand, 16 Oct. 1864; letter of Bahia mercantile firms to 
N.Y. Chamber of Commerce, 10 Oct. 1864 
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On 12 December, Ignacio de Avellar Barloza da Silva, Brazilian Chargé 
d' Affaires, addressed the official protest of his government to the State De- 
partment. He referred to the Florida incideni as *. .. an act which involves 
a manifest violation of the territorial jurisdiction of the Empire and an 
offense to its honor and sovereignty.’ *° Eight days later Secretary Seward 
replied that President Lincoln regretted the affair. He stated that Captain 
Napoleon Collins would be suspended from the service and be given a 
court-martial, and that Consul Wilson had been dismissed. Seward in- 
dicated that the United States Navy would honor the flag of Brazil as was 
customary among friendly nations. He also asserted that his government 
could not be responsible for the accidental sinking of Florida. And re- 
garding the use of force in Bahia, Seward wrote that *. . . subordinate 
agents, without the knowledge of their respective governments, mutually 
inaugurated an unauthorized, irregular, and unlawful war. 

Following the capture of Florida and the destruction of Alabama, 790 
ton Shenandoah, commanded by Lieutenant James Iredell Waddell, sailed 
as the last Confederate raider upon the seas. While making her long jow 
ney via the Indian Ocean to the Pacific whaling grounds, the cruiser ap- 
peared off the coast of Brazil. Several prizes were captured, and a num- 
ber of prisoners were put aboard the Danish brig, Anna Jans, to be trans- 
ported to Rio de Janeiro. ‘Two and one-half degrees north of the equator 
Shenandoah overtook the ship, Kate Prince, of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, on 12 November 1864, being bound from Cardiff, Wales, to Bahia, 
and carrying a neutral cargo.“* She was bonded for $40,000 and allowed 
to proceed to Bahia, arriving eleven days later with fourteen prisoners 
aboard.*® On 28 December, Henry Libbey, master of Kate Prince, re- 
quested William H. Clark, commanding U. S. S. Onward, also at anchon 
in Bahia, to convoy his vessel to a safe distance at sea. 

U.S. S. Iroquois while on passage from Brazil stopped at the isolated 1s- 
land of Tristan da Cunha in the South Atlantic, and rescued twenty-seven 
prisoners who had been stranded there by Shenandoah a few days before.” 


Tribune, 30 Nov. 1864 and the New York Times, 11 Dec. 1864, for extracts from the English press 
Senator Charles Sumner answered the British; see The Works of Charles Sumner (15 vols., Boston 
1875), IX, 141-170. 

86 O. R.N., Ser. I, Vol. Pp 282, Silva to Seward, 12 Dec. 1854 

87 Case of Great Britain, I, 395-396, Seward to Silva, 20 Dec. 1864 

88 Log, C. §. §. Shenandoah, 12 Nov. 1864 (microfilm of original in possession of State Archives of 
North Carolina) 

89 Correspondence concerning Claims against Great Brilain Washington, D. C., 1870), III 


Adamson to Adams, 30 Nov. 1864. 
90 O. R.N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, p. 400, Libbey to Clark, 28 Dec. 1864 
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It should also be mentioned that while examining the papers of Kate 
Prince, Captain Waddell of Shenandoah had broken a consular seal of the 
Brazilian representative at Cardiff. Hence Brazil decided to exclude 
Shenandoah from her ports. General Webb, in a dispatch to Seward, ex- 
pressed his pleasure, for he realized that the raider would need stores if 
she was still in the vicinity.** On g February 1865, Seward wrote to Webb 
that the order was welcomed, and expressed the hope that it would be 
extended to all Confederate ships.** However, by this time Shenandoah 
was plying the Pacific.” 

Upon the close of the Civil War, Brazil repealed her neutrality decree 
without awaiting similar action by European powers. She removed all 
prohibitions against Wachusetts in her ports. Sull Brazil demanded docu- 
mentary proof concerning the sinking of Florida.” Secretary Seward held 
the opinion that Brazil should not have made this demand, and on 15 
June, he wrote to Webb that Brazil's policy had aided the enemy at a 
critical moment of the war.*° 

Nonetheless, the documentary evidence was presented to Brazil. Yet 
one matter remained before the Florida incident was settled, and that was 
the amende honorable by the United States. On 28 October 1865, Secretary 
of Navy Welles sent an order to Admiral Sylvanus W. Godon, command- 
ing the United States Brazilian Squadron, to fire a twenty-one gun salute 
at Bahia. The instructions were not received, however, until eight months 
later, for they had been dispatched to Valparaiso in error.” 

On 15 July 1866, U.S. S. Nipsic, commanded by Commander Homer 
C. Blake, sailed from Rio de Janeiro, arriving at Bahia six days later. 
Commander Blake addressed a note to Dom Pedro Velloso, President of 
Bahia, stating that the purpose of his visit was to make the amende honorable 
for the Florida offense. President Velloso accepted the offer, and assured 
Blake that the national honor of Brazil would be satisfied.** ‘The journal, 
Diario da Bahia, announced the proposed salute as follows:*° 


It is thus that a powe rful nation assumes the eminent position which its civiliza- 
tion has attained for it. It is thus that a great and spirited people give, in the face of 


20. R.N., Ser. I, Vol. 3, pp. 426-427, Seward to Welles, 14 Feb. 1865 
Diplomatic Instructions of the Department of State, Vol. XVI, 12 Nov 1862-6 March 1575 
nicrofilm of original in The National Archives, Washington, D. (¢ Seward to Webb, 9 Feb. 1865. 


+C. E. Hunt, The Shenandoah; or the Last Confederate Cruiser (New York, 1867), pp. 168-215 


Hill, Diplomatic Relations between the U. S.and Brazil, pp. 158-159 
6 Diplomatic Instructions of the Dept. of State, Vol. XVI, Seward to Webb, 15 June 1865 
tO. R. N., Ser. ¥, Vot.'$,\p. 286, Welles to Godon, 28 Oct. 1865; Godon to Welles, 28 June 1866 
Ibid., pp. 293-294, Blake to \ elloso, Velloso to Blake, 21 July 1866. 
’ Diplomatic Correspondence, 1866, Pt. II, p. 317, Lidgerwood to Seward, 1 Aug. 1866, enclosing 
translated extract from Diario da Bahia, 22 July 1866. 
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the civilized world, a public and solemn proof of the sincerity of its professions of 
the sacred pring iples of justice. 


Twenty-three July was the anniversary of the coronation of Emperor 
Pedro I] and U.S. S. Nipsic was dressed with the Brazilian ensign at her 
mainmast. A few minutes before noon the United States flag was lowered 
from the fore-masthead. Precisely at noon a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired with the Brazilian flag at the fore. ‘Vhat afternoon the Stars and 
Stripes flew over the palace square of Bahia. On the following day Com- 
mander Blake officially visited President Velloso, who in turn inspected 
U.S.S. Nipsic.*° 

Brazil's honor had been vindicated. ‘The people of Bahia were no longer 
resentful over an indiscreet offense committed in their harbor. Hence the 
long and bitter diplomatic controversy between the United States and 
Brazil concerning the assistance rendered to Confederate warships ended 
in a spirit of mutual friendliness. Brazil had intended to adhere to strict 
neutrality and allow both the United States and the Contederate States 
equal resources. Whereas the United States regarded the Contederate 
raiders as ‘pirates,’ Rio de Janeiro considercd them belligerent warships 
of an existing de facto government, albeit not recognized by Brazil. The 
official attitude of the United States was that Brazil had erred in extending 
belligerent rights to the Confederate warships. 


OR. WN-, Ser. 5, Vol. $,. 9.292 Blake to Godon, 25 July ist 
Benjamin Franklin Gilbert ts a native of San Francisco. He served in the United States Navy 
during World War II, and is now Associate Professor of History at San Jose Slate College. 
He has contributed articles, largely concerning maritime history during the Civil War, to the 


California Historical Society Quarterly, Pacific Historical Review and other his 
torical journals. 
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SALE AND REGISTRATION OF BRITISH 
VESSELS IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Ix December 1741 the Board of the 
lrinity House resolved to build a sloop 
for the purpose of laying buoys and then 
moorines in the ‘Thames Estuary, in- 
stead of hiring a vessel for the work as 
formerly seems to have been the prac 
tice. On 29 January 1742 Mr. Henry 


"7 A 
ou 
! ipbuilde r was 


Bird, a ‘Thames-side sh 
consulted and given such directions as 
ik enable him to prepare an estl 


ite. Havine the dimensions, interio1 
fitting and other requirements indicat 
d, a price per ton was then, and for 
lone after, the usual basis for tendering 
for the building of such vessels, the fina! 
amount beine determined when_ the 
vessel was completed and measured ac 


cording to the then accepted rules. 

\iv. Bird attended before their com 
mit on 12 February and said that he 

) prepared to build the vessel for £7. 
5.0. a ton. He was offered £7.12.6. but 
adhered to his own figure which, afte 
some lenethy discussion was accepted 
provided she was completed in a satis 
Mactory. manner, and a contract was 
siened on the seventeenth. The cost pel 
ton is of interest for comparison with 
that of successive vessels, as hereaftei 


Neither the dimensions nor the ton 
nage of the vessel are anywhere record 
ed, but the Corporation's cashbook 
shows that an advance of {150 was made 
to Henry Bird during construction, and 
on her final completion in June £330 
vas paid him in final settle ment, mak 
ing her total cost £480. On the basis of 
f7.15.0. a ton her measurement would 
about 62 tons. This sum did not in 


230 » 











clude the sails (and may not have in 


cluded spars and rigeine) as there is a 


reference to a separate contract for mak 
ing them. A master, mate, and two 
hands having been appointed she went 
into service on 16 June, and was named 
Trinity Sloop. hereafter she, and het 
successors in the same work were always 
referred to as the ‘Buoy Yacht.’ 

This vessel carried out her work for 


over thirty years and by 1773 was show- 
ing all the signs of the hard usage of her 


employment and several members of 
the Board made a survey of her. In then 
report they said she was worn out; they 
referred to her havine been in continu- 


ous service for over thirty years and rec¢ 


ommended that she be replaced by a 
new one. She must have been in every 
wav a serviceable vessel as the Board or- 
dered (in March of that year) that she 
be laid ashore and Messrs. Hill and 
Campion, shipbuilders, be dirccied to 
take off her lines and prepare a draught 
for a new on 
ior £70. 

On 1 May Mr. 
before the Board his plan of a new vessel 
and a contract was signed to build het 
for (8.10.0. a ton. As in the case of thx 


The old vessel was sold 


Hill attended and laid 


former one, no contemporary record of 
her tonnage and dimensions has sw 
vived, but the lenethy document recit 
ed below shows that she measured 76 
tons, Which makes her cost to have been 
f 040. She wa completed in Novembet 
1773 

In 1786 an Act of Parliament was 
passed for the compulsory registration 
of all vessels under the British flag, en 
titled ‘An Act for the Further Increas« 
and Encouragement of Shipping and 
Navigation.’? ‘The bill was presented to 
Parliament by Charles Jenkinson (afte 
wards first Earl of Liverpool), President 
of the Board of ‘Trade. In his speech to 
the House he gave a brief account of the 


1 206 George III Cap 60 
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history of shipping from remote times 
and referred to a communication he 
had received from the Trinity House 
containing ‘a very particular account’ 
of the increase of shipping since the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and stat- 
ing that from the reign of George I to 
1786 shipping had doubled and was 
now over a million tons. 

It further explained how trade and 
revenue suffered by reason of ships sail- 
ing under. false registration, and recom- 
mended that all ships be measured and 
registered at the port to which they be- 
longed. The bill was designed also to 
aid shipbuilding, to discourage ship- 
wrights from emigrating (presumably to 
America), and to prevent ‘the abuse of 
those privileges accorded to British built 
vessels.” By having a record of all ves- 
sels engaged in trade it was hoped that 
a check might be kept on smuggling, 
then rampant all round the coast. In 
this, however, it was not effective as the 
‘free trade’ flourished for many years aft- 
er, and down to the end of the century 
vessels were still being built, presum- 
ably below the tonnage limit for regis- 
tration, which were specially designed 
for smuggling, and their future employ- 
ment commonly known. Nevertheless, 
the Act was an important one, as it ap- 
pears to have been the basis of all sub- 
sequent legislation for the registration 
of shipping. 

It is a long Act, having over 
clauses, and enacted that all vessels 
whose building shall be completed after 
1 August of that year, of over fifteen 
tons were to be measured for their ton- 
nage and registered at the customhouse 
in the port where they were owned, 
where a Register of Ships was to be kept, 
and the vessel issued with a certificate 
of registry. The particulars to be stated 
on the certificate are defined, and in- 
clude the time and place of building, 
the builder’s name, the name or names 
of owners, a ce scription of the vessel, 
her dimensions, tonnage and rig. 

The manner in which a vessel was to 


forty 
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be measured for dimensions, and the 
method of calculating the tonnage from 
the dimensions are described. ‘The name 
and port of registry was to be painted 
on all vessels ‘in a conspicuous place.’ 
Changes of masters were to be endorsed 
on the vessels certifiable by the custom. 
house. Penalties were provided fo leav- 
ing port without having the certificate 
on board and for failing at any time to 
produce it. The owner was liable to a 
fine of £100 for altering the name of a 
vessel without re-registration. 

If a vessel was altered in any way ‘or 
shall be altered from a sloop to a brig- 
antine, or from one denomination of a 
vessel to another, by the mode of rigging 
or fitting, the vessel was to be registered 
anew’; again with a penalty of {100 fon 
failure to do so. Ownership was con 
fined to British residing in 
Great Britain, its dominions, islands, 
and plantations, with the exception of 
members of Factories (agencies abroad), 
and the wording of the oath to be taken 
by the owner before subscribing his or 
their names to the registrati 


subjects 


yn is given 
Phe penalty for false oaths or perjury 
was £500. 

Registry was limited to vessels built 
in the United Kingdom, or its domin- 
ions etc. as above, but exception was 
eranted for foreign-built vessels owned 
by British subjects before 1 May of that 
year, and vessels taken and condemned 
as lawful prizes. The latter were permit- 
ted to take out British registry upon 
production of the certificate of condem- 
nation under the hand and seal of the 
judge of the court which condemned 
the vessel, which certificate the Act au- 
thorized and required him to grant. 

Clause 17 required that on change ol 
ownership the 
customs be 


commissioners of the 
informed in order to amend 
their Register, and that the bill of sal 
contain the name of the owner, and 
where ownership was vested in a num- 
ber of people, each and every one was 
to be named, but any three (their names 
to be state d) were entitled to act for the 
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remainder. Certain declarations were 
required and their wording is given. 
The certificate of registry had to be ac- 
curately recited ‘in words at length 
otherwise such Bill of Sale shall be ut- 
terly null and void.’ 

lo conform with the Act, the Cor- 
poration registered the vessel built by 
Hill & Campion at the London custom- 
house. She continued in service until 
1791, in which year she was replaced by 
anew one built by Randall & Brent of 
Rotherhithe.? The old one was bought 
by John Brent of the above firm by auc- 
tion at Llovds Coffee House for £200. 
His copy of the bill of sale has recently 
been presented to the Corporation by 
one of his descendants and it is from 
this document, recited in full below, 
that the dimensions and tonnage of the 
1773 vessel are obtained. 

Particular reference has been made 
to Clause 17 of the Act because its re- 
quirements explain (to some extent) the 
reason for the long and discursive word- 
ing of the bill of sale, although the le- 
eal luminaries of the day seem to have 
interjected the element of prolixity and 
repr tition which their successors today 
are by no means free from. . 

Phe bill of sale is a printed document, 
on parchment, and in the following copy 
those parts filled in in writing for the 
particular vessel are shown in italics. As 
will be seen, it names all the members 
of the Corporation as joint owners, and 
separate lv those three appointed to act 
on behalf of all, as well as quoting that 
part of the certificate of registry describ- 
ine the vessel, and is as follows: 


KNOW ALL MEN by these Presents that we 
Michael James, Timothy Mangles, Francis East- 

and other Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, for and in consideration of the Sum of 
Two Hundred Pounds of lawful Money of Great 
Britain, to us in Hand by John Brent of Rother- 
hithe. Before the Ensealing and Delivery here 
of, well and truly paid the Receipt whereof is 


2‘The complete specification of the vessel 
built by Randall & Brent is given in THE AMER- 
ICAN NEPTUNE, VI (1946), 290. 


ew 


hereby acknowledged, and ourselves to be there- 
with fully satisfied, of every Part and Parcel 
thereof, do absolutely acquit, release and dis- 
charge the said John Brent, his Heirs, Execu- 
tors, Administrators, and Assigns, and every of 
them, for ever, by these Presents, HAVE grant- 
ed, bargained, sold, assigned and set over, and 
by these Presents we do fully and absolutely 
grant, bargain, sell assign and set over, all that 
good Ship or Vessel called Trinity Buoy Yacht 
of the Burthen of Seventy Six Tons or there- 
abouls, now lying in the River Thames, to- 
gether with all and singular the Masts, Sails, 
Sailyards, Anchors, Cables, Ropes, Cords, Guns, 
Gun-Powder, Ammunition, Small-Arms, Tackle, 
\pparel, Boats, Oars, Furniture, and Appurte 
nances whatsoever to the said Vessel, belonging 
and in any wise appertaining. A particular De- 
scription whereof is contained in her Certificate 
of Registry, Copy of which is as follows, to wit 


‘In Pursuance of an Act passed in the Twenty 
sixth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Third, entitled “An Act for the further In 
crease and Encouragement of Shipping and 
Navigation.” Michael James, Timothy Mangles, 
and Francis Easterby, Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity, having taken and subscribed the Oath 
required by this Act, and having sworn that 
themselves together with John Earl of Sand- 
wich, John Barker, Charles Pigot, Sir George 
Pocock, Knight of the Bath, George Duke of 
Marlborough, Thomas Lord Viscount Wey 
mouth, Sir Hugh Palliser Baronet, The Right 
Honorable Frederick Lord North, Joshua Mau- 
ger, John Durand, John Travers, John Bar- 
tholomew Lanty, John Addison, George Bur- 
ton, The Right Honorable Lord Mulgrave, An- 
thony Calvert, Thomas Brown, Robert Preston, 
William Davis, Wills, Earl of Hillsborough, 
Hector Rose Sir Charles Middleton, George 
Darby, Philip Bromfield, William Money, Gil- 
fred Lawson Reed, and Henry Hinde Pelly, all 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House are Sole 
Owners of the Ship or Vessel called Trinity Buoy 
Yacht of London, whereof John Bean is at 
present Master, and that the said ship was 
built on the River Thames in the Year One 
Thousand Seven Hundred, Seventy-three and 
Samuel Brown Surveyor for Sloops and Boats 
and John Jarrett, Surveyor for the Act of Navt- 
gation having certified unto us that the said 
Ship or Vessel is British Built has one Deck and 
one Mast, that her length from the fore Part 
of the Main Stem, to the after Part of the Stern 
Post aloft is Sixty feet, three inches, her Breadth 
at the broadest Part above the Main Wales 
Seventeen feet six inches—her Height between 
Deck and platform in the hold Eight feet six 
inches, and admeasures Seventy Six Tons; that 
she is a Square Sterned Sloop with Quarter Deck 
and Forecastle—has no Gallery and no Head; 
and the said subscribing Owner having agreed 












200 


and consented to the above Description and 
: 
Admeasurement, and having caused _ sufficient 


Security to be given as is required by the said 
Act, the said Sloop Trinity Buo 


duly regi 


Yacht has been 
stered at the Port of London. Given 
under our Hands and Seals of Otfice, at the 
Custom House in the said Port of London this 


Seventeenth day of October—in the Year One 
, ; 


thousand Seven Hundred and Lig/ Si 

lo have and to hold the said Trinit Buo 
Yacht and all and singular other the above 
bargained premises, with their appurtenances 


1 


and every Part and Parcel thereof, unto the said 
John Brent, His Executors, Administrators and 
\ssigns, to his and their own proper use and 
uses, and as their own proper Goods and Chat 
tels, from henceforth freely and absolutely fon 
ever. And we the said Michael James, Tim 
othy, Manegles, Francis Easterby and other I 

der Brethren do hereby for us, our Executors 
and Administrators, covenant promise and 
agree, to and with the said John Brent, His 
Executors, Administrators and Assigns, in Man 
ner following; That is to say, That at the time 
of Ensealing and delivery hereof, we have 
Right, full Power and lawful Authority to 
grant, bargain and sell the said Trinity Buoy 
Yacht and all other the above bargained Prem 
ises, unto the said John Brent, His Executors, 
Administrators and Assigns, in Manner afore 
said. And that the said Vessel and a!] other the 
above bargained Premises, now are, and _ be, 
and so from henceforth shall remain and con 
tinue unto the said John Brent, His Executors, 
Administrators and Assigns, in Manner afore 
said. And that the said V’essel and all other the 
above bargained Premises, now are, and be, and 
so from henceforth shall be, remain and con 
tinue unto the said John Brent, His Executors 
(Administrators, and Assigns, free and clear, and 
freely and clearly acquitted, exonerated and 
discharged of and from All, and all Manner of 
former and other Bargains, Sales, Assignments, 


} 


vooU 


Debts, Charges, Titles, Troubles and Incum 
brances whatsoever. 
In Witness whereof I the said Micha 


i 

James, Timothy Mangles, and Francis Easte 
by have herewith set hands and Seals the Twen 
ty-Eighth day of July in the Thirty First Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith and so forth; and in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety On 


Sealed in the Presence Received the Day and 
of us, being first Year above written of 
legally stamped the above Named John 
DAVID COURT Brent the Sum of 7 

PHOS. ALTHORP Hundred Pounds Ster 
ling in full payment 
for the Consideration 
Monies 
tioned, 


above men 


I say received 
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Cort 
Tri FHlous 
Witness: David ¢ ( cH 
/ { y 
/ Ik 
D VJ 
‘ 1 } ( 


\ NOTEBOOK OF CAPTAIN JOHN STANTON, 
MIASTER OF THE BLACK BALL LIN 
PACKET SHIP, Am 


\ PERSONAL notebook of Cap ain John 
Stanton was discovered in 1941 and pre 
sented to the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Recently, a second notebook of Captain 
Stanton’s came to light and eventually 
will take its place aloneside its mate in 
the museum library. 

The first part olf this notebook con 
tains a voyage of the ship 
Fingal in 1814. These consist of a pas- 
senger list with fares totaling $15,580.00 
and letters totaling 3420.00 for a New 
York to Havre 
passenger list for the same voyage, Havre 
to New York, 1815. Next is a complete 
cargo manifest with bale markings for 
consignees such as H. C. De Rahm, Le- 
roy Bayard & Co., John J. Astor, etc. In 
addition, there are various notes on and 
English and French mer 
cantile houses. 

One part ol t 
rigging, coppering and spars for the new 
ship Amity. It would seem from one of 
the notes, that the rigging, if not the 
hull, was based on the dimensions of the 
ship Pacific. Othe parts of the notebook 
deal with farming tools and other farm- 
ine matters. 

Underneath the ink script are partial- 
ly erased pencilled notations on opera- 
tions of the ships of the Black Ball Line. 
This presents a question; are there any 
bringing such writings to 
injury to the paper 


notes on 


passage. ‘| here is also a 


addre sses ol 


he notebook relates to 


methods for 
life again without 
ind ink script? 
som an Important 
pionce! Liverpool packet ship follow. 
Phey are reproduced as written with the 
xception that all letters are in modern 
rint. 


of these notes on 
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Size Sheaves 


Takles 

Ditto 

Leading Blocks d 34 | Lower Sheets 

Ditto Double ‘ | Main Topmast Stay 

Ditto Treble ‘ g|2 Topsail Tyes—Bushed 
A ‘ ) Burton Blocks Do 

Number of the Single 

to be Becketed 


Cnn 
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Double 
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Do 
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7s 


SN WNW WNW 


no 


CS OS 
BD io 
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half Iron 
Open Hart—Jib Boom 1114 Inches in the Cap 
Stay 111% Inches 
Main Stay Iron Strapt. One Do for 


Bob Stavs 


Dead Eyes, Boats Gripes 
Wheel — Iron Strapt 


Dimensions of Ship Pacific’s Dimensions for New Ship 


Head 
Main Mast —— 66 Ft 23 Inches Main Mast 68 10 
Do Top Mast 38 Do ‘TopMast 39 rly 


) 


Do Top G Mast 20 Do Top G Mast 20 Hoist 


Do Royal Mast 12 Do Royal 13 Pole 


Fore Mast 61 Fore mast 63—9 
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Do Royal Mast — 9 Do Royal 10 Pole 
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Jib Boom in Length go—914 Dia_ ‘Jib Boom Length —— 32 out % 
Main Yard —— 50) and others in Flying Do 32 Do’ 
Fore Yard —— 48{  propertion go ft Straight Rabet 
27 —6 Beem Moulded 
11 —g Lower hold 
6 — 4 Between decks 
Tressell Trees 1214 Inches 
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fF s..4 f $a 
Main Stay - 15 Faths 10 Inches 6 1 5 4Pe-6 2 2 
Fore Stay 10 Do 9 4-—— 
Miz Stay 10 Do 7 — 
roing & 

— 85 Do 7 34- 10021 4Pe 102 6 | 
fore arian 
me 5 Being ™ 78 Do 73%4-— 9 1 4 Do 9g 213 
Mizen Rigging & ) : 
Cap Bob Stay - ( bo Do 6 5 5 24 Do 6 oO 20 
Fore Top M Stays 36 Do 614%4—-— 3 1 9 Do > 1 22 
Main Top M. Stay 17 Do ” - 1 g 6 Do 1 21828 
Main T.M. Back Stays 48 Do 634-— 9 2 7 Do 9 ; 17 
Fore T.M. Do Do 16 Do 6%,-— - 
Fore & Main T.M. 

Rigging 90 Do 434- 4 10 Do 4 1 17 52126 | 
Mizen T.M. Back Stays 22 Fs 514 4 P Cent 
One Coil of 414 for Jib Stay, Lower } 
Lifes, Mizen Topmast Rigging, Main } 1 324 Do 2 o 2 
Topmast Spring Stay, & Miz T.M.S. 
Miz Top Mast Stay 24{§4YU%-—-— 1 0 2 Do 1 o 6 
One Coil of 334 for Cat Harpens ) 
and Futtock Shrouds { ¢ 2 @ De 3 1 19 
For Lanyards 120 fs { 3 324 Do 4 o12 
Five Coils of Worming ——— gs 1 0 Do , 12 
One Coil Six Yarn Spun Yarn 1 2 6 Do 1 21 
Six Coils Two yarn Spun Yarn ¢; 218 Do 4 3 9 
Six Coils Three Yarn Spun Yarn g 1 g Do 3g 1 22 28.3.45 
One Coil of Housline 57 pounds 
One Coil of Hambroline — m8 Do 


) 


One Small Coil Worming 

60 fathoms of g Inch for Top 
Gallant Shrouds &« 

60 fas of 414 for Top G Back 
Stays, Jib Guys &« 


6o fas of 314 for Top G Stays 
op Sail Lifts, Straping &¢ 


One Coil of 414 for Jib Stay 
and Lower Lifts —- 7 


Io 100 Pounds of Beef 


2 oz Salt Peter on your Meat put it in the 

One Quart of fine Salt Cask & let it lay 8 or 10 days 

One Quart of Molasses Phen fill it up with strong 

mixt together—rub this Pickel 

Iron 

Cables Hemp Hemp Iron Ship’s 

Inches Inches’ Faths Faths Provide up to Weight lonnage 
lf 10.11 120 go 21.10 . 26.11 2.8. 2.15 100tO 150 
1l4 12 120 go 32. 3.5 150 tO 250 
134 13 120 go 35.4 3.15 250 to 340 
114 14 120 go 44.17 4.0 340 tO 420 
15% 15 120 go 48.16 4.18 550 to 650 

Price } 114 and 114 Inch 60/P£ | Nine Months Credit 

of + 134 and 114 ——— 58/——-- } by Acceptances or five 

Cables } 154 and 134 ——— 56/——— | pr’ Cent Discount 


Contributed by Eric Steinfeldt 


1 9 120 go Tons. 17 Tons 2.0 80to 100 
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was invariably used foi the navigation to the Faeroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland.’ 

NANCE, R. M., The Ship of the Renaissance, Part I, 13 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. “The chief con- 
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V. Fisheries and Whaling 


Dow, R. L., Changes in Measure Will Not Increase Lobster Population, 3 pp. MCF 


Maine lobstering and legal restrictions, by state Director of Marine Research 
FIFIELD, C. W., JR., Along the Gloucester Waterfont, 69 pp. $1.95. Gloucester, Cape Ann Ticket 


June. Review of 


x 
Label Co. 
ForBES, ALLEN, see Sect. XIV. 
Grou, Lynn, The Town that Grew Out of the Sea, 8 pp. S&S, Fall. Crishield, Maryland, with its 


economy resting on oysters, crabs and other Chesapeake Bay seafood. 

Lioyp, R. J. H., Aberystwyth Fishing Boats, 13 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Type d 
herring fishery of little Welsh port. 

McCarty, Jerry, Trawls are Set for Halibut Coming Inshore to Spawn. MCF, June. Pictures, with 
brief comments, of Maine line trawlers, ‘all that is left of New England's once great halibut 
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Tuomas, G. W., Schooner ‘Sadie M. Nunan’ Built at Boothbay for Capt. Frank. MCF, June. ‘One 
the few remaining Gloucester fishing schooners ... to be restored as a memorial and marin 
museum,’ built 1901 for Capt. Frank Nunan of Cape Porpoise, Me. 
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f 
Ol 


t 


Part I, Boat types; II, Naval architecture; III, Engineering; IV, Factory ships. For partial list of 
summaries by D. S. Simpson, see XIV, 146, 223 


J° 


VI. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


BETANCOURT, B. C., JR., The Staten Island Steam Ferries, 5 pp. Staten Island Historian, April-June 
To be continued. 

Boucter, G. E., She too was an Empress, 2 pp. S¢S, Fall. The first CPR ‘Empress of Britain,’ 1930- 
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(Davis, G. H.), The Merchant Navy: Drawings Showing Some of the Latest Developments in the 
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GRANBERG, W. J., ‘Dollar Debacle’ to Dollars and Sense, 6 pp. S“S, Fall. History of the Dollar Lines 
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Hoop, Juuia, Shipping Conferences: Activities of the Numerous Shipping Conferences; the His 
torical Development, Purpose and Economic Effects of the Conference System, 7 pp. Cartel, April. 
See also Marx, XIII, 145. 
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RINGWALD, D. C., Ice King, 5 pp. SBF, June. History of remarkably long-lived steamer ‘Norwich’ 
built in 1836 for Sound service, later operating on Hudson. To be continued. 

SEABROOK, WILLIAM), North Atlantic Service Emulates Post Office in the Completion of its Ap 
pointed Rounds, 3 pp. NASM News (Holland-American), May. Development of Holland-Ameri- 
can freight service from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads. 

Shaw, Savill and the ‘Southern Cross,’ 26 pp. Sea Breezes, May. History of line to New Zealand es- 
tablished at Glasgow in 1858 and merging with rival Albion Line in 1882; includes description of 
newest sh P and a list of the present fleet. 

Skipper of the U. S. Ghost Fleet, 4 pp. See, July. Laid up fleet of Maritime Administration vessels; 
pictures with brief comments. 

U. S. CoNncREss, House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND Fisuertrs, Hearings, Study of the 
Operation of the Maritime Administration and the Federal Maritime Board, Feb. 2-25, 1955, 347 
pp. Washington, The Committee. 

Witson, Roscor, ‘Via Gulf Ports and Lykes,’ 24 pp. Sea Breezes, July. History of the huge Lykes fleet, 

th full list of its ships. 

WreErR, WILLIAM & Co., Report on Ocean Car- ferry Operations between Comus and Alaska, 57 pp. 
processed. East Orange, N. J., The Company, 6 S. Clinton St. Report to Office of Chief of ‘Trans 
portation, Dept. of the Army 


VII. Inland Navigation 


Baturrr, A. G., The Ports and Commerce of Georgian Bay, 15 pp. /n/and Seas, Spring, Summer. 

Baum, A. W., World’s Busiest Seaway, 5 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 4 June. Soo Canal—‘in a good year, 
it carries as much traffic as the Panama and Suez Canals combined.’ 

Commercial Transport Corp., 4 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Aug. It is ‘the largest for-hire inland water 
way carrier of non-regulated bulk commodities on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers.’ 

Fistiwick, MARSHALL, Canal-Boat Days in Virginia, 5 pp. West Virginia Hist., April. 

Firminc, R. F., The Thirteen Major Disasters of Great Lakes Navigation with Fatalities of 100 o1 
more, 1 p. Inland Seas, Summer. 

Fosrrr, W. A., Rafting on the St. Lawrence, 4 pp. New Frontiers, Winter 1954. Reprinted account of 
trip on a timber raft from Toronto to Quebec, 1874. 


FREDERICKSON, A. C. & L. F., Pictorial History of the ( O Train and Auto Ferries, and Pere Mar 
quette Line Steamers, 70 pp. $1.65. Frankfort, Mich., The Authors, Box 272. 
Gray, RALPH, Across Canada by Mackenzie’s Track, 50 pp. Nat. Geog., Aug. Following Alexandei 


Mackenzie’s canoe trail of 1789 and 1793 to Pacific. 
HAWTHORNE, GEOFFREY, The Maids of the Mist, 1 p. SBF, June. Brief account of the two Niagara 
Falls steamers, built in 1885 and 1892, and both destroyed by fire on 22 April 1955. 


Hiram CoLieceE, The Hiram College Players Present the Showboat ‘Majestic,’ 14 pp., processed 
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Hiram, Ohio, The College. Details of a projected cruise on the Ohio River System, g June-g Sept 
1955- 

John I. Hay Company, 3 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, May. Barge line, founded in 1928, operating on 
inland waterways and also on the Great Lakes and Gulf. 

Kunin, DeLia & FERDINAND, ‘Way Down upon the Irrawaddy,’ 4 pp. Colliers, 27 May. Trip down the 
Burmese river in shallow draft paddle-wheeler. 

Ramsay, W. A., Lock Katrine Shipping, 1 p. Sea Breezes, May. 

SHEPHERD, R. W., ‘Sovereign’—Flagship of the Fleet, 3 pp. SBF, June. Lachine Rapids steamer, sin 
18589. 

Varco, GrorcE, South Haven, Ocean Port in Michigan, 3 pp. Jn/and Seas, Spring 

WIENS, H. J., see Sect. IV. 

Worcrster, G. R. G., see Sect. I. 


VIII. Seaports and Coastal Areas 


BATH NATIONAL BANK), Our First Hundred Years: The Story of the Bath National Bank, Bath, 
Maine, 1855-1055, 90 pp. paper Bath, The Bank. A readable amblin | and economic 
account of the celebrated shipbuilding community. 

Bowben, W. H., Extracts from Interleaved Almanacs of Nathan Bowen, Marblehead, 1742 
pp. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., April, July. Much data on movements of vessels, et« 

3REYNAERT, JOHN, et al., Touring the Brooklyn Tugboat Fleets, 1 p. SBF, June. 

CorBett, Scot, Cape ¢ od’s Way: An Informal History, 910 pp. $3.95. New Yo k, Crowell 

CREIGHTON, NORMAN, The Port that Sighs for Sail, 7 pp. Maclean’s, 1g March. Yarmouth, N. $ 

Exvisu, J. D. F., Cargo Handling, 10 pp. Jour. Hon. Co. of Master Mariners, Jan 

FIELDING, XAN, A 17th Century Atlantic Outpost: The British Occupation of Tangier, 10 pp. His 
tory Today, July. Receiving the port with the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, England occupied 
it from 1662 to 1683. 

Grou, LYNN, see Sect. V. 

HucueEs, ]. S., Harbours of the Clyde, 160 pp. 12s 6d. London, Christopher Johnson 

Lipsey, D.S., Scarborough becomes a Town, 282 pp. $3.50. Freeport, Me., Bond Wheelwright. Early 
history of Maine seacoast community, just south of Portland. 

*‘LIGHTERMAN,’ pseud., Focus on Dock Labour, 4 pp. PLA Monthly (Port of London Authority), March 
Review of British longshoreman situation ‘backwards to the days of Galsworthy’s Victorian 
Forsytes.’ Reproduced from Lloyd’s List. 

The London and St. Katherine Docks (The Modern Port, IV), 3 pp. PLA Monthly, May. Also, ‘150 
Years of the London Dock,’ 2 pp., ibid., March. 

NEw York STATE CRIME COMMISSION, Study of the Port of New York, 67 pp. New York, The Com 
mission. See also XIV, 150. 

RASKIN, A. H., How the Docks Shape Up Now, 3 pp. N. Y. Times Magazine, 12 June. ‘Eighteen 
months after war was declared on dock corruption, the Jolly Roger still flies over the world’s 
busiest harbor—New York. But there is heartening progress . 

Reep, H. B., Communications on Staten Island, 2 pp. Staten Island Hist., April-June. Development 
from early use of the semaphore and the laying of the telegraph in 1860 

Tyrer, T. E., York Factory, 1714-1716. The Beaver, Summer. Re-establishment of neglected Hud 
son Bay post. $ 

IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 

(BATH [RON Works), A Condensed History of the Bath Iron Works, 17 pp., paper. Bath, Me., The 
Company, 1953. 

———— A Condensed History of the Harding Plant of the Bath Iron Works, 6 pp., paper. Ibid., 1954 

‘BATI' N* TIONAL BANk), see Sect. VIII. 

Cuape ce, H. I., Small Boat Design More Art than Science, 2 pp. MCF, Sept 

CREIGHTON, JOHN, Contributions to the Maritime History of Great Britain, 95 pp. London, London 
Graving Dock Co., no date. Despite its ambitious title, this is primarily a record of the com 
pany’s dry dock work 

Death Warrant Signed for Navy Yard Ropewalk, 1 p. USNIP, June. Closing o1 the ‘only rope-pro- 
ducing plant ever operated by the Navy’ at Boston, after operation since 1834 

Evans, C. W., Collis Potter Huntington, 2 vols. 775 pp. $10.00. Newport News, Mariners’ Museum 
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Full-dress biography, including his founding of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. 

How Rope is Made, 3 pp. MCF, Aug. Pictures, with brief comments, of Plymouth Cordage Co. 
operations. 

KUENZEL, J. G., Wood in Ships, 6 pp. BuShips, May. Includes historical background. 

LaDAGE, JouN, How Many Holes in a Ship’s Hull?, 2 pp. S&S, Fall. “There may be as many as 70 
holes, varying from less than an inch to two feet in diameter.’ 

LyMAN, Joun), The Shipbuilders of Bath, Maine, IX, The Minotts of Phippsburg, 2 pp. Log Chips, 
Jan. X, The Bowkers of Phippsburg, 2 pp., ibid., April. 

———— Sailing Vessels built in the United Kingdom, 1878, 1879. Ibid., Jan, April. 

TRAUNG, J-O, ed., see Sect. V. 


X. Naval to 1939—North America 


ANDERSON, OLIVE, American Escapes from British Naval Prisons during the War of Independence, 
; pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Suggestion of collusion, in escape and recapture, in order to share 
reward. 

Crouse, N. M., Le Moyne d’Iberville, Soldier of New France, 280 pp. $5.00. Ithaca, Cornell & Toronto, 
Ryerson. Includes account of Anglo-French contest for Hudson Bay around 1697, and attack on 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Dessrz, E. C., The First Enlisted Women, 1917-1918, 93 pp. $2.50. Philadelphia, Donovan. Analy 
sis of the training and records of the Navy’s ‘yeomanettes.’ 

Fey, G. W., USNR, The Flying Boat Becomes a Lady, 5 pp. USN/P, June. Evolution of the seaplane 
since 1911, quoted from Pegasus, March, 

GALLAGHER, B., Portsmouth Man Recalled Wreck of Famous USS ‘Kearsarge.’ MCF, July. Loss of 
,2-year-old cruiser 2 Feb. 1894 on Roncador Reef while en route from Port au Prince to Bluefields. 

HANDLIN, Oscar, Chance or Destiny: Turning Points in American History, 220 pp. $3.75. Boston, 
Little, Brown. Speculation on the ‘might have been’ aspect of eight episodes, several of them 
with naval aspects: the loss of frigate that might have warned Graves before Yorktown; the d« 
lay of the icebound fleet carrying French forces for Louisiana may have made Napoleon ready 
to sell it; the death of Secretary Upshur in the ‘Princeton’ explosion may have prevented a 
moderate course of the slavery question (XV, 241); Theodore Roosevelt’s cable to Dewey may 
have involved nation in Philippines; the chance torpedoing of ‘Lusitania’ drew us closer to 
World War I; and there were several ‘ifs’ in the Pearl Harbor assault. Several chapters appeared 
in the Atlantic and one, the ‘Lusitania’ episode, in Am. Heriiage, June 

Hey, E. S., Narratives of the Prize Court: French Ship *L’Uni’ (1815), 7 pp. Bermuda Hist. Quar 
spring. 

HotMAN, D. A., The Destruction of the ‘Maine,’ February 15, 1898, Michigan Alumnus, Winter 
1954. 

JorDAN, M. E., H. M. C. Dockyard, Fsquimalt, 9 pp. Can. Geog. Jour., April. Historical sketch of 
3ritish Columbia naval base. 

Kirk, N. T., USN, T. A. M. Craven at Mobile Bay, 1 p. USNIP, Aug. Sank with his command, the 
monitor “Tecumseh.’ 

Knapp, F. A., Jr., Biographical Traces of Consul John Parrott, 14 pp. Cal. Hist. Soc. Quar., June 
U. S. Consul at Mazatlan, 1838-1850; with details of his message that Ied to Jones’s premature 
seizure of Monterey in 1842; also other references to the Pacific Squadron. 

Naval Action in the American Revolution, USNIP; continuation of series of pictures of individual 
ship actions, noted XV, 241, through August. 

Osborne, W. R., The Naming of Tahoma Reef, 3 pp. S&S, Fall. Loss of Revenue Cutter “Tahoma’ 
of the Bering Sea Patrol on uncharted reef in Aleutians area, 26 Sept. 1914. 

Potter, E. B., ed., The United States and World Sea Power, 976 pp. $11.75. New York, Prentice 
Hall. Codperative textbook by twelve members of Naval Academy faculty. Most comprehensive 
scope of any available naval history, blending the American experience into the world picture 
instead of following the earlier Annapolis practice of separate texts for foreign navies, such as 
Stevens & Westcott, and for American naval history, such as the volume edited by Clark. Ch. 1-4 
from ancient times through 1763; 5-13, 1764-1815; 14-26, 1816-1914; 27-33, 1914-1939; 34-52, since 
1939. Also departs from some of the earlier texts in paying attention to more than tactical details 
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Scort, Kennetu, A British Counterfeiting Press in New York Harbor, 1776, 5 pp. N. Y. Hist. So 
Quar., April-July. Aboard HMS ‘Phoenix,’ 4o. 

Tooker, Dorotny, The Strange Search for John Paul Jones, 4 pp. USNIP, July. Play-by-play ac- 
count of the efforts to locate his body in Paris, 1899-1905. 

WeENoprT, W. R., The ‘Somers’ Affair, 6 pp. Marine (¢ orps Gazette, May. See also volume on the sub 
ject by Van de Water, XV, go. 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ANDERSON, R. C., The Loss of the ‘San Telmo,’ 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Critical comments on 
the Spanish 74, said to have been lost in the ice. 

Cone, O. J., USMC, Kublai Khan’s Beachhead, 2 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, June. Amphibious 
lessons from the Japanese repulse of two Mongol invasion forces in the 13th century 

FULLER, J F.C., A Military History of the Western World, > vols.) 602, 561 PI } 
York, Funk & Wagnalls. The British edition was published by Eyre & Spottiswoode under the 
title The Decisive Battles of the Western World and their Influence. Vol. I ‘From the Earliest 
limes to the Battle of Lepanto’ includes battles of Salamis, Syracuse, Aegospotami, Actium, 
and Sluys. Vol. II, ‘From the Defeat of the Spanish Armada to the Battle of Waterloo’ includes 
Quebec, 1759, the Battle of the Chesapeake and Siege of Yorktown, and Trafalgar. A third and 


mp. Sb.00 pel vol N W 


final volume, carrying the story through Leyte Gulf, will be published early in 1956 

HITTLe, J. D., USMC, The Rise of Russian Sea Power, 8 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Aug. Surveys 
the whole history from the beginning; to be continued. 

IZON, JOHN, Sir Richard Hawkins: A Buccanecring Episode, 7 pp. History Today, Junc. Vice Admiral 
of Devon, and son of Sir John the Sea Dog, Hawkins finally was convicted in 1606 of connivance 


with pirates. 

Joun, A. H., War and the English Economy, 1700-1763, 16 pp. Econ. Hist. Rev., April. Analysis of 
the stimulating effect of military-naval expenditures during the French wars 

JorDAN, D. S., USN, Fisher’s Folly—the Fabulous ‘Furious,’ 12 pp. USN/P, June. Annapolis term 
paper, reviewing her alterations and operations, 1917-1944; started with 18-inch guns and 
wound up as a carrier. 

LiLoyp, CnristornrrR, The Origins of HMS ‘Excellent,’ 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Establishing 
of gunnery school in 1830, resulting in part from the 1812 experiences and in part from the initia 
tive of Col. Sir Howard Douglas and Sir John Pechell. 

LOcKHART, SIR R. B., Shadows and Splendours of the Russian Navy, 8 pp. History Today, July. Em 
phasizes 18th-century services of Sir Samuel Grieg as ‘Father of the Russian Navy,’ and also 
the modern Soviet film propaganda to play up Admiral Ushakov at the expense of his con 
temporary Nelson. 

McLarty, R. N., Jamaica Prepares for Invasion, 1779, 6 pp. Caribbean Quar., Jan 


‘ 


Meap, H. P., RN, Nelson’s Historic Signal, 1 p. Mariner’s Mirror, Av 


, 


ig. Disagrees with the James 
invention about ‘Nelson expects.... 

NAIsH, GEorcE, RNVR, Naval Uniform, 24 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Evolution of British uniforms 

Novak, Viktor, The Participation of the Ragusan Fleet in the Spanish ‘Invincible Armada,’ Zbornik 
Hist. Instituta (Zagreb) I, 1954. In Slovene, with summary in English. 

Pocock, T. A. G., Captain Fagg of Folkestone, 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. British privateersman 
who eluded Spanish fleet at Gibraltar in 1779. 

PoOoNEN, T. I., The Unsuccessful Expeditions of Rycklof van Goens and Adrian van der Meyden to 
the Malabar Coast (1660-1661), Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1954. For earlier related articles see XV, 
go. 

Potter, E. B., see Sect. X. 

Rea, R. R., John Blankett and the Russian Navy in 1774, 4 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Letter to 
Lord Shelburne from former R. N. lieutenant who had shifted to the Russian Navy, with full 
comments on its way of doing things. 

SHAKOW, ZARA, The Defence Committee: A Forerunner of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 9 
pp. Can. Hist. Rev., March. Started in 1895, with conversations between Foreign Secretary, Sec 
retary of War, and First Lord of the Admiralty. 

SMELSER, MARSHALL, The Campaign for the Sugar Islands, 1759; a Study of Amphibious Warfare 
(Inst. of Early American History and Culture), 224 pp. $5.00. Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C. Press 
Already noted as Ph.D. thesis, XIV, 229. 
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§pINNEY, J. D., The ‘Hermione’ Mutiny, 14 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, May. Gory details, extracted from 
court martial records, of mutiny on British frigate, 22 Sept. 1797; mutineers turned ship over to 
the Spaniards at LaGuiara. 

Wess, J. G., William Sabyn of Ipswich: An Early Tudor Sea-Officer and Merchant, 13 pp. Mariner’s 
Mirror, Aug. Cited as an example of the substantial shipmaster-merchant who achieved re 
sponsible naval command in the transitional period of Henry VIII. 

WricuT, A. R., German Interest in Panama’s Pinas Bay, 1910-1938, Jour. Modern History, March. 


XII. World War II 


3ROOKS, RussELL, The Unknown Darlan, 15 pp. USNIP, Aug. An appreciation by former consul 
at Casablanca, etc. 

CaRRISON, D. J., USN, Death Rode the Divine Wind, 7 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, July. “There 
was only one defense against the Kamikaze—Providence, speed and good gunnery.’ 

FRANK, WOLFGANG, The Sea Wolves: The Story of German U-boats at War, tr. from the German by 
R. O. B. Long, RNVR, 340 pp. $5.00. New York, Rinehart. ‘Clearly the product of a public rela- 
tions pen, it is in no sense a careful, objective historical study.’ 

FucuipA, Mirsuo, & OkuMUYA, MASATAKE, Midway; the Battle that Doomed Japan; the Japanese 
Navy’s Story, ed. C. H. Kawakami & Roger Pineau, 209 pp. $4.50 ($2.70 to members), Annapolis, 
U. S. Naval Institute. Portions of this appeared in advance in the USNIP, May, June. 


‘G. V.’ pseud., Unconditional Surrender in the English Channel, RUSI/, May. Details of surrender of 


three U-boats to the Royal Navy, 15 May 1945. 

HEFFERNAN, J. B., USN, Hoosier Senior Naval Officers in World War II, 22 pp. Indiana Magazine of 
Hist., June. Minute biographical data on the Indiana ‘brass’ all the way from Spruance through 
Heffernan. 

Italy’s World War II Navy—Major Units, 12 pp. USNIP, July. Pictures, with brief comments. 

Kirtrrpce, T. B., USNR, A Military Danger: The Revelation of Secret Strategic Plans, 13 pp. 
USNIP, July. Examination of the use made by German staffs in 1941 of diplomatic and military 
secrets then revealed to them. The author was senior naval working member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Historical Section. 

Monr, Urricn, as told to A. V. Selwood, Atlantis: The Story of a German Surface Raider, 246 pp. 
London, Laurie. 

REINICKE, H. J., The German Side of the Channel Dash, 11 pp. USNIP, June. Vivid first-hand ac 
count of the escape of the ‘Scharnhorst,’ ‘Gneisenau,’ and ‘Prinz Eugen’ from Brest to Germany 
11-13 Feb. 1942, by the chief of staff of the operation. 

TurNER, J. F., Service Most Silent! The Navy’s Fight against Enemy Mines, 200 pp. 12s. 6d. London 
Harrap. 

Van Deurs, G., USN, A Commodore’s Namesake, 7 pp. USNIP, June. Wartime exploits of ‘Stewart,’ 
DD-224, absorbed into the Japanese navy after capture in Java in 1942. 

WiLps, THoMAS, The Japanese Seizure of Guam, 4 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, July. 


XIII. Postwar Naval 


Etter, E. M., USN, Soviet Bid for the Sea, 8 pp. USNIP, June. Followed by eight pages of pictures 
of Soviet cruiser ‘Sverdlov,’ taken in 1953 by British photographer, with brief comments. 

Goopsrerp, W. K., et al., The Unsuitable Enlisted Seaman, Armed Forces Medical Journal, Feb. 

Haccerry, J. J., JR.. & RYAN, CORNELIUS, The Navy Comes Up with a Real Flying Saucer, 6 pp 
Colliers, 29 April. Hiller Helicopters; see also three pictures of same in ///. London News, 23 April. 

Hoorer, F. A., USN, Defense against Mines, 6 pp. BuShips, June. Includes historical sketch. See also 
‘Mine Defense Laboratory Rounds Out Tenth Year,’ 5 pp., ibid., Aug. 

MANDEL, P. W., USNR, The Legal Officer: Collateral Duty Officer, 5 pp. USNIP, June, Guide to 
procedures and aids under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Montross, Lynn, & CANGONA, N. A., USMC, The Pusan Perimeter (U. S. Marine Operations in 
Korea, 1950-1953, Vol. I), 271 pp. $2.00. Washington, GPO, Historical Branch, G-3, Headquarters 
U. S. Marine Corps, 1954. 

MOUNTBATTEN, FARL, RN, Allied Naval and Air Commands in the Mediterranean, 16 pp. RUSIJ, 
May. By the former British commander in the confused Anglo-American setup 

Potter, E. B., see Sect. X. 
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SmitH, D. O., U.S. Military Doctrine: A Study and Appraisal, 256 pp. $3.50. New York, Duell, Sloane, 
Pearce; Boston, Little, Brown. An Air Force point of view. 

SPRING, A. F., Mobile Naval Support for Total War, 11 pp. USN/P, Aug. 

STAPLETON, BILL, Navy Frogmen—Top Skin-Divers of them All, 6 pp. Colliers, 27 May 


WEEKS, HARoLp, USCG, Adventure Unlimited: My Twenty Years in the Coast Guard, 265 pp. $3.95 
New York, Prentice-Hall. 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 
BATES, ALAN, & JUNKIN, GEORGE, How to build a Model Steamboat, 4 pp. S2S, Fall. Deals with rive: 
steamers. 
BATTSON, R. K., Modelling Tudor Ships, 4s 6d. London, Percival Marshall. 
Burcess, R. H., Mariners’ Museum Passes its First 25 Years of Useful Work. Dai 
News, etc., 29 May. 


———— The Eagle of the ‘Avalon,’ 2 pp. SBF, June. Paddle wheel decoration of Chesapeake steamer. 
FORBES, ALLEN, Whale Ships and Whaling Scenes as portrayed by Benjamin Russel 


Press, Newport 


Boston, Second 


sank-State Street Trust Co. New Bedford artist (1804-1885) who, when nearly 60, took up water- 


color ship portraiture. This‘was the final item in the long marine bibliography of Mr. Forbes 
who died early this year. 
MILLWARD, C. N., Modelling the ‘Revenge.’ 5s. London, Percival Marshall. 
Panorama of the Sea (The Marvels in our Museums). Colliers, 29 April. Marine Hall of Carnegi 
Museum, Pittsburgh, emphasizing ‘the life which fills the oceans.’ 
Morison, S. E., ‘Salem’s Salty Museum,’ 5 pp. Holiday, Aug. Peabody Museum a 
PHoMAS, G. W., see Sect. V. 
VILLIERS, ALAN, San Francisco Saves a Ship, 5 pp. S&S, Fall. 


Salem 

Account of the contributions of materials 

services and labor that made possible the conversion of the full-rigged *‘Balclutha’—Star of 
Alaska’—Pacific Queen’ into a maritime museum in San Francisco. See also Jolin Lyman, Sect. IU 

Wricut, P. M., Model Shipbuilding in Bermuda, 4 pp. The Bermud 


lian, Mav 


XV. Bibliography 


ALBION, R. G., Maritime and Naval History: An Annotated Bibliography vised ed., 99 pp., proc- 


essed. $2.00. Mystic, Conn., Marine Historical Assn. Amplification of original informal 1951 

edition (XII, 153). Cites some 1,800 books in English, under some 50 major | 
the most useful works in each field. 

LinpsaAy-MAcDouGaLt, K. F.; Nelson Manuscripts at the National Maritime Museum, 6 pp. Mariner’s 
Mirror, Aug. 

Orson, T. J., The Vikings in America: A Critical Bibliography, 8 pp. Can. Hist. Rev., June. Al 
phabetical list of about 100 books and articles, with comments on most of them. 

UNITED NATIONS, PREss & PUBLICATIONS Div., Ten Years of United Nations Publicat 
cents. New York, Columbia Univ. Press. 

U.S. NATIONAL ARCHIVES, Publications of the National Archives, 6 pp. Washington, The 
See esp. Preliminary Inventories, nos. 10, Bureau of Yards & Docks; 13, Naval Establishments 
Created Overseas during World War II; 20, Maritime Labor Board; 30, War Shipping Admn.; 
39, Hydrographic Office; 63, Investigation of Air-Mail, Ocean-Mail Contracts; 70, Select Com 
mittee of House on Post-War Military Policy (Woodrum, 1944). Reference Information Papers, 
no. 26, Military Government of the U. S. in the Caribbean Area, 1898-1934 


eadings, indicating 


ions, 271 PP 50 


Archives. 


XVI. Periodicals 
Log Chips. Publication suspended from April-July issue until after February 1956. Address of 
Editor, John Lyman, in meantime will be care of Scripps Institute of Oceanography, La Jolla, 
California. 
Sea Breezes. Subscription increased from $2.20 to $3.25 
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Index to Volumes XI-XV 


Dates in parentheses after the names of vessels indicate either the years of building 
or of the reference. Dates indicating the year of the reference are printed in italic 
type. Vessels having compound names are indexed under the initial letter of the 
first word. A list of vessels having compound names, arranged alphabetically by 


their /Jast names, follows the Index. 


A. A. Bandel, schooner (78617), XV, 103, 12: 


B., steamer (1862), X11, 52. 


. Crandal, (18617), X1, 279. 


A 
A 
4. B. Noyes, steamer (1863), XU, 154. 
1 
A. C. Shelton, sloop (1862), Xt, 52. 
4 


A. ]. Hodge, schooner (1863), XII, 154. 
A. J. View, schooner (1861), XI, 279. 
Aaron Manby, steamer (1821), XIU, 157 ff. 


Abarantes, Marquis d’, xv, 291 ff. 


Abigail, ship (1836), XII, 102, 103, 105. 
Abigail, ship, X1v, 7 

Achilles, (1861), X1, 279 

Active, brig (1874), xu, 28; xi, 279 ff. 
Adams, John Quincy, XIII, 239. 
Adams, U. 


S. S. (1802), XIV, 209. 
Adams, William, xi, 8 
Addison Gallery, Andover, XIv, 14. 


‘Additional Note on Margaret and Jessie,’ by 


Agnes Manning, schooner (1892), XIV, 122. 
Agrippina, ship (1863), XV, 291, 204. 
Aid, schooner (7861), X1, 279. 
Aigburth, schooner (1861), XV, 122 


Al Jones, schooner (1861), X1, 279; XII, 52. 
Alabama, C. S. S. (1862), Xv, 291 ff. 

Alabama, schooner (1863), X11, 154, 229. 
Alabama, steamer (1861), XI, 263, 279; XII, 154. 
Alba Smith, schooner (1862), XII, 52. 

Albano, steamer (1887), XIV, 121. 

Albany, steamer (7880), x1v, 280 ff. 

Albatross, ship (1853), XV, 252. 

Albemarle, H. M. 5. (1782), x1, 239 ff. 
Albemarle, ship (17683), X1, 14. 

Albert, schooner (1863), XII, 154. 

Albert Edward, schooner (1863), XU, 154, 229. 
Albertine, bark (1867), XI, 153. 

Albia, steamer (1895), XI, 259 ff. 


Admiral, ship (18617), XV, 109, 122. 
Admiral, 
Admiral Scheer, German cruiser (1940), XIV, 130. 
Admittance, brigantine (1802), XIV, 39. 
Admittance, ship (1810), XIV, 39. 

Admittance, ship (1834), XIV, 39. 


Aetos, ship (1854), Xv, 188. 

Affondatore, Italian warship (1865), Xv, 201 
Africa, ship (1861), X1, 279. ‘All Hands Aboard Scrimshawing,’ by Marius 
Agnes, schooner (1863), XII, 154, 229, XV, 125. Barbeau, XII, 99-122. 


Marcus W. Price, X1, 221-223. Albion, Robert G., 4; ‘Writings in Maritime 
‘Additional Notes on Ella and Annie,’ by Marcus History,’ x11, 64-94, 163-172, 241-248, 297-304; 

W. Price, xIv, 61-63. XI, 68-76, 141-152, 215-230, 282-301; XIV, 66- 
Adelaide, schooner (1867), XV, 122. 78, 142-156, 218-232, 300-317; XV, 83-92, 157 
Adelia Chase, ship, Xi, 121. 168, 233-244, 311-320. 


Adeline, schooner (1861), XV, 103, 116, 122. Albion, schooner (1861), XV, 122. 


Alciope, schooner (1861), X1, 279. 


steamer (1863), X11, 288, 293. Alden, John, Xi, 1169. 


; Alert, schooner (7862), XV, 125. 


Alert, ship (1828), Xl, 177, 181-185; X1M, 172-176 
Alexander, schooner (1862 ), XII, 52. 
Alexander Mansfield, ship (1877), X11, 105. 


{ dvance, schooner (1864), XI, 229 Alfred, U. S. S. (1777), XIV, 49, 56. 
Advance, ship (1861), x1, 266, 279. Alhambra, ship (1861), XI, 279. 


Ali Saib Pasha, steamer (1886), x1, 258 ff 
Adventure, ship (1582), XIV, 269. Alice, schooner (1861), X1, 279; XI, 133 


Advantage, ship (1590), XIV, 10. 


Adventure, ship (1627), XIV, 10, 11, 15, 10 Alice, ship (1795), X11, 162. 
Adventurer, schooner (1862), XII, 52. 


Alice, steamer (1864), XI, 276; XII, 52, 154, 229. 


Advice, ship (1861), x1, 279. Alice Ball, ship (1861), X1, 279. 


Advocate, sloop (7867), XI, 279. 
deolus, bark, (1861), XI, 279. 


Alice Lee, schooner (1861), X1, 279; XV, 114, 122. 
Alice Vivian, steamer (1863), XU, 154. 
Alicia, schooner (7862), XV, 125. 
Alida, steamer (1855), XIv, 163. 
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Allaire, James P., xu, 148. 

Allan A. Chapman, brig (1867), X1, 279. 
Allefonsce, Jean, XI, 99 

Allen, Captain Edward, xu, 42. 

Allen, George F., xiv, 237 ff. 
Allen, Captain Joseph, x1Vv, 43 
Allen, Solomon, X11, 269. 
Alliance, steamer (1864), XV, 128. 
U.S. S. (x7ez), 


schooner (1862), Xv, 116, 125. 
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Ripple, schooner (1863), X11, 160. 
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Sheppard, Matthew, XIII, 20. 
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Shiloh, schooner (1862), xu, 58. 
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XI, 233. 
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Smyrna, brig (1825), XIV, 34, 41. 
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Soler, steamer (1863), xu, 160. 
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Somerset, steamer (1875), XI, 255 ff.; X11, 310. 
Sonora, steamer (1865), XII, 235. 
Sooghoodlee, steamer (7886), x1, 258 ff. 
Sophia, schooner (1787), XIV, 41. 
Sophia, schooner (1864), XV, 13 
Sophia, steamer (1853), XIV, 200. 
Sort, schooner (1864), XII, 23 
Sotero, steamer (1882), XIV, 1: 
Soule, Captain Freeman, xiv, 
South America, boats, x1, 89 ff. 
South American, bark (1867), xv, 108 n. 
South Carolina, ship (1776), x1, 36. 
South Carolina, U. S. S. (1861), x1, 269. 
Southbourne, steamer (1881), XI, 255. 
Southern, schooner (18617), X1, 288. 
Southern Independence, schooner (1867), x1, 266, 
288; x11, 58. 
Southern Republic, sloop (1862), xu, 58. 
Southern Rights, schooner (1863), xu, 160 
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Thomas Dunbabin, xv, 81-82. 
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Surprize, schooner (1863), Xu, 160. 
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Tennessee, steamer (1861), X1, 288. 

Tenshin Maru, steamer (7895), XI, 259 ff. 

Teresa, schooner (1863), Xu, 160. 

Teresita, bark (1861), x1, 266, 267, 288; xu, 58, 
160. 

Terra Brass, schooner (1864), XU, 233. 

Terrapin, schooner (1864), XV, 130. 

Texas, steamer (1861), XI, 288. 

Texas Ranger, steamer (7861), x1, 269, 288; Xu, 
58. 

Thames, steamer (1883), XII, 293. 

“Thar She Blows,” ’ Ly Llewellyn Howland, x11, 
191-133. 

The Duke, bark (18617), x1, 288. 

Theodora, sloop (1864), X11, 233. 

Theodora, steamer (1861), XI, 154: XV, 124 

Theresa, schooner (1862), xt, 58. 

Thetis, schooner (1861), x1, 288; xu, 58. 

Thetis, ship (1828), XIV, 101. 

Thetis, ship (1861), x1, 288. 

Thevet, Andre, XI, 101. 

Thibault, Carrow, xiv, 298-299. 

*“This Bargain Shall Be Kept a Secret,” ’ 
ment contributed by E. Lee Dorsett, M.D., 
XV, 155-156. 

*“This Day Comes in Fine” The Log of the Brig 
Selma,’ by E. Lee Dorsett, M.D., XIv, 212-214. 

Thistle, schooner (1864), X11, 233. 

Thomas, John, x1, 17. 

Thomas C. Acton, schooner (1862), xu, 58. 
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Thomas C. Arthur, schooner (7861), x1, 288, 

Thomas Cornell, steamer (1865), Xiv, 176 ff. 

Thomas Coutts, ship (1817), X1v, 102, 103. 

I homas Gordon, ship, Xu, 121. 

Thomas J. Stewart, barkentine (1890), xu, 305. 

Thomas Powell, steamer (1846), Xv, 163 ff. 

Thompson, Captain Albert A., xu, 104. 

rhompson, Ebenezer, X11, 120. 

lhompson, Captain Edgar, ‘Cleopatra’s Barge, 
Navy Style,’ xv, 83. 

hornborough, Captain, xin, 29 ff. 

Thorndike, Israel, xim, 122. 

Three Brothers, schooner (1861), X1, 288; xu, 58, 
160, 233. , 

Three Brothers, ship (1651), X11, 24. 

Three Brothers, steamer (1872), X11, 289, 293. 

Three Marys, steamer (1865), XU, 235 

Three Sisters, schooner (1861), X1, 288; xu, 58 

Viger, ship (1845), X11, 102, 106. 

Tillinghast, Daniel, x1v, 51. 

Timbotta, Giorgio, xiv, 264 

Time, schooner (1861), XV, 124. 

Timor, ship (1867), Xv, 108 n. 

Tip Top, schooner (1864), XU, 233, 235 

Tippoo Sahib, ship (1853), XV, 25 

Tobin, Patrick, X1v, 250, 258. 

Fobin, William, xv, 95. 

Tom Hicks, schooner (1861), x1, 288 

Tom Sugg, schooner (1863), X11, 160 

longa, boats, XII, 95 ff. 

fonnage, Measurement of, XIV, 5-17 

Tonnere, sloop (1861), X1, 298. 

7 opaz, ship (1822), Xv, 136-137. 


Toronto City, steamer (1936), XIV, 127, 129, 135. 





Torr Head, steamer (1933), XIV, 127, 129, 135. 

Toulon, ship (1861), X1, 288. 

Town that Went to Sea, A, by Aubigne L. Pack 
ard, reviewed, XI, 298. 

Train, Enoch, xv, 140, 141. 

l'rain, Samuel, xv, 178. 

Paddle Steamers, by H. 
Spratt, reviewed, XI, 294 

Tremontana, ship (1586), X1v, 10, 11. 

Trenholm, George A., xv, 100 ff. 

Trenton, brig (1836), XIV, 41. 


Transatlantic 


Philip 


Trenton, ship (1832), XV, 139. 

Tres de Mayo, brig (1861), x1, 288. 

Trial, boat (1787), X1M, 157. 

Trier, schooner (1862), xv, 126. 

rrinity House, X1, 5 ff.; x11, 5-28; xiv, 64-65; Xv, 
303-306. 

Triplicaine, ship (1678), xi, 19 ff. 

Triton, schooner (1815), XIV, 41. 

Triton, ship (1784), x1, 61 ff., 134. 

Triton, steamer (1864), XII, 233. 


Trobriand Islands, boats, x11, 111. 


Trois Freres, schooner (1861), x1, 289. 
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Troy, schooner (1862), XU, 59. 

Trumbull, U. S. S. (1777), X1V, 49. 

Truxtum, Captain Thomas, xin, 65. 

Tuamotu, boats, x11, 89 ff. 

Tucker, Captain John, x1, 37. 

Tuckerman, Edward, xv, 134. 

Tudor, Frederick, xl, 122; Xv, 249. 

Tufts, Captain Simon, x11, 31 ff. 

Turner, Christopher, x1, 236. 

Turpin, Captain, X11, 37. 

Tuscany, ship (1836), Xv, 250. 

Tuscarora, U.S. S. (1861), Xv, 2g0. 

Twabras, schooner (1864), Xl, 233. 

Twain, Mark, xIVv, 44. 

‘Twentieth-Century Parallelisms of the Double 
Canoe and the Double Outrigger,’ by Richard 
LeBaron Bowen, Jr., XII, 306-308. 

‘26-foot American Cutter in the Naval Museum 
of Venice, A,’ by G. B. Rubin de Cervin, xv, 
199-204, plates g-10, plan. 

Twilight, schooner (1862), XII, 59, 160. 

‘Iwo Drawings by Bligh of Bounty,’ by Richard 
H. Dillon, x1, 146-147. 

Two Brothers, sloop (1864), XV, 130. 

Two Friends, brig (1795), XIV, 32. 

Two Friends, brig (1819), XIV, 41. 

‘Two Marine Articles in Anthropological Joui 
nals,’ by E. S. Dodge, x1, 223-22 


‘Two Photographs of American Naval Vessels,’ 


by Ernest S. Dodge, xv, 81, plate 8. 
Two Sisters, schooner (1862), XII, 59. 
ryler, Doctor David B., xiv, 4. 


‘ncle Bill, schooner (1864), XU, 233. 
XH, 59. 
‘ncle Sam, bark (1861), X1, 280. 


l 

Uncle Mose, schooner (1862), 

l . 

Uncle Sam, schooner (1863), Xv, 128. 

Undine, ship (1831), XIV, 41. 

Undine, yacht (1884), xiv, 61. 

Union, brig (1804), x11, 278. 

Union, schooner (1809), XIV, 41. 

Union, schooner (1861), X1, 289; x11, 160 

Union, steamer (1862), X11, 59, 161, 233. 

Union, U. S. S. (1861), xv, 

Union Flag, schooner (1880), xiv, 118. 

United States, steamer (1953), XV, 96. 

United States Coast Guard Bibliography, re- 
viewed, XI, 234. 

‘Unlucky General Armstrong, The,’ by Harold 
\. Mouzon, xv, +.9-8o. 

Updike, Daniel, xu, 226. 

Ursulita, schooner (1861), XI, 289. 

Ussher, Admiral Sir Thomas, x11, 259. 

Utrecht, R. N.S. (1909), XIV, 112. 


102. 


V. Barkelew, schooner (1861), x1, 289. 
Valacia, steamer (1946), XIV, 133, 135. 
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Valdes, Antonio, xv, 49. 

Valentina, bark (18617), x1, 266, 289. 
Valparaiso, ship (1861), x1, 288. 
Van Santvoord, Alfred, xiv, 177. 
Vancouver, Captain George, XIII, 212-213. 
Vandalia, ship (1835), XIV, 41. 

Vandalia, U. S. S. (1838), xv, 83. 
Vanderbilt, Commodore Cornelius, xiv, 192. 
Vanguard, schooner (1863), X11, 161. 
Vanguard, ship (1586), xiv, 266, 271. 

Velasco, schooner (1867), x1, 289. 

Velocity, schooner (1862), XU, 59. 

Venice, schooner (1861), X1, 289; XI, 59. 
Venture, sloop (1862), XII, 59. 

Venus, schooner (1861), X1, 289. 

Vermont, U. S. S. (1862), xi1, 276. 

Vesta, steamer (1854), X1V, 244 ff., plate 29. 
Victoria, schooner (1862), XU, 59, 161, 233; 


33; XV, 
106, 109, 110, 117, 125, 126. 

Victoria, ship (1832), XIV, 44. 

Victoria, ship (1861), x1, 266, 289. 

Victoria, ship (1871), X1v, 46. 

Victoria, sloop (1863), XU, 161. 

Victoria, steamer (1862), XII, 59. 

Victory, ship (1670), xu, 8. 

Vigilant, schooner (1861), X1, 286. 

Vigilant, ship (1861), x1, 289. 

Viking, boat (1893), XIV, 110. 

Vila y Hermano, schooner (1891), XV, 1 

Vincennes, U.S. S. (1849), XI, 123. 

Vincent, Matthias, x11, 21. 

Vincent, Sydney A., ‘Half Model of America,’ &u, 
239-240. 

Vineland, XI, 95-107. 

Virent, steamer (1890), XIV, 120. 
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Virgin, steamer (1864), XII, 233. 

Virginia II, C. S. S. (1951), [replica], xiv, 107 

Virginia, schooner (1834), XIV, 41. 

Virginia, sloop (1861), XV, 125. 

Virginia Antonieta, schooner (1867), x1, 289. 

Virginia Company, XIV, 7. 

Virginia Gazette Index, by Lester J. Cappon and 
Stella F. Duffy, reviewed, x1, 229-230. 

Virginia John, schooner (1861), X1, 267, 289 

Visger, Alfred H. S. S., x1v, 117. 

Volant, schooner (1798), XIV, 41. 

Volante, brig (1863), Xu, 161. 

Volante, schooner (1863), XV, 128. 

Volckamer, Tobias, xv, 54. 

Volpey, Captain John, xv, 178. 

Volunteer, schooner (1833), XIV, 37, 41. 

V olunteer, ship (1811), XIV, 209, 210. 

Vose, Peter f.., XV, 77- 

Vose, Thomas, xv, 176. 

“Voyage of Experiment, The; A Letter of W. 
Hunter,’ document contributed by Richard 
H. Dillon, Xi, 155-156. 
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“Voyage of Jenny of Bristol,’ by Thomas Dun- 


babin, XIII, 212-213 
‘Voyages of / 
Huycke, XIv, 210. 
Vulcan, boat (1818), Xt, 157. 
Vulture, brig, XIv, 41. 


W. A. Kain, schooner (1862), xu, 59, 161. 
W. Benson, schooner (18612), X1, 289. 
W. D. Jenkins, schooner (18617), Xv, 12 
W. E. Alexander, (1861), xv, 103 n. 
W. H. Judah, schooner (1867), X1, 289. 
W. H. Webb, steamer (7861), x1, 289. 
W. J. Moses, ship (1867), X1, 2809. 

W. R. King, schooner (1862), X11, 59. 
W. V. Moses, ship (18617), x1, 284. 
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IW. W. Coit, steamer (1864), x11, 289, 293. 

Wachusetts, U. S. S. (1863), xv, 296 ff. 

Waddell, Captain James L., xv, 300. 

Wadsworth, Captain Alexander, xIv, 35. 

Wait, Aaron, XIII, 275. 

Wait, William K., xiv, 117 

Wales, Thomas B., x1, 120. 

Wall, Captain A., XIV, 255. 

Waller, John, xu, 17. 

Walters, Captain J., x11, 60-63. 

Wansley, Arthur H., XIv, 117 

Wanton, Joseph, xu, 225-226. 

Warren, James, Xv, 56 ff. 

Warren, brig (1809), XIV, 41. 

Warren, schooner (1867), X1, 289; XU, 59. 

Warrington, Captain Arthur A., xIv, 290. 

Warrior, sloop (1861), x1, 289. 

Warrior, steamer (1863), xl, 161. 

Warwick, steamer (1882), x1, 257 ff. 

Washington, ship (1850), X11, 107. 

Washington, sloop (1787), XV, 205-212. 

Washington Irving, ship (1845), Xv, 140. 

Washtenaw, steamer (1895), XI, 259 ff. 

Wasp, schooner (1864), XU, 233. 

Wasson, George S., XII, 305; XIII, 274; XV, 213. 

Wataridori, ketch (1952), XIv, 18-28, plates 1-4. 

Watchful, schooner (1864), Xu, 233 

Water Witch, schooner (18617), X1, 284; XII, 59. 

Waterloo, schooner (7863), XU, 161. 

Waters, Captain Daniel, x1v, 57. 

Waters, D. W., ‘Comments on the Coale Paint 
ing,’ XI, 220-221. 

Watson, George, x1, 147-148. 

Watson, Jonas, XIV, 117. 

Watson, R. C., x1, 87. 

Wave, schooner (1867), X1, 289; XII, 59, 161. 

Wave, sloop (7862), XII, 59. 

Wave, steamer (1864), XU, 233, 235. 

Waverly, brig (1832), XIV, 44. 


Way’s Directory of Western Rivers Packets, by 


Frederick Way, Jr., reviewed, XI, 299. 


Star of Poland,’ by Harold D. 
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Way, Frederick, Jr., Way’s Directory of Western 
Rivers Packets, reviewed, X1, 
Webb, Captain A. L., XIVv, 129 
Webb, General James W., xv, 287 ff. 
Webb, William H., xv, 209. 
Webber, Augustin M., x11, 269. 
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Webber, Captain Seth, xv, 134. 
Weiss, Captain XIV, 118, 119, 12) 
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Thomas L., 


Welles, Gideon, Xv, 102, 298. 

Wells City, steamer (1885), XIV, 121, 126, 134 

Wells City, steamer (1951), XIV, 132, 135 

Wendell and Company, X11, 121. 

Wendell, Jacob, xin, 121 

Wenona, schooner (7863), xi1, 161. 

Wertha Ann, brig (7803), xu, 278. 

Wertha Ann, ship (1803), x11, 162. 

West Florida, schooner (1861), X1, 289; XU, x6. 

“West Indian Trader, A,’ by Captain W. R. Chap 
lin, XIv, 83-104, plates g-10. 

West, Captain Nehemiah, xu, 104 

West Wind, schooner (7867), x1, 289 

Weston, Alden, xiv, 38 

Weston, Ezra, XIV, 29-41. 

Weston, Captain Gershom B., xiv, 37, 38 

Weston, Nathaniel, xiv, 210. 

Westward ( rossing, by Humphrey Burton, re 
viewed, XI, 231-232. 

Whaling, XII, 22-44, 99-122; X!II, 131-133; 
42-40, 139-141. 

Whaling and Old Salem, by Frances D. Robotti, 
reviewed, XI, 293 

Wheelock, Phyllis DeKay, ‘Commodore George 
DeKay and the Voyage of Macedonian to 
Ireland,’ x1, 252-267, plates 1 


XIV, 


3-14; ‘Edmund 
Fanning and Henry Eckford,’ xiv, 209-210 

Whipple, William, xtv, 51. 

White, James P., xm, 121. 

White Diamond Line, xv, 140, 141. 

Whitehill, Walter M., x1, 3 ff., 81; x11, 3; Xv, 83, 
247; ‘George Crowinshield’s Yacht Cleopatra’ 
Barge,’ X11, 235-251, plates 9-12 

Whitney, Samuel, x1, 244. 

Whitney, Captain Samuel A., xv, 214 

Whitwall, Mark, x1 

Wickes, Captain I. C., xiv, 182, 185. 

Wickham, Thomas, xu, 22 

Wide Awake, schooner (1867), x1, 280; XU, 59, 
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161. 
Wilcox, schooner (1861), X1, 280. 
Wild Pigeon, schooner (1864), X11, 233 
Wilde, ‘Thomas, xiv, 245. 
Wildmore, ship (1867), x1, 289. 
Wilhelmina, ship (1861), Xt, 289. 
Wilkes, Captain Charles, x1, 23 ff., 282-286 
Wilkinson, John, xm, 157 


Ji* 
Wilks, John, xi, 17. 


Wilks, 
Will o’ 
Will o” 
Willeu 
Williar 
Williar 
Williar 
Wm. B 
Williar 
Williar 
Wm. I 
Willitar 
Wm. ¢ 
Willias 
Willia 
Willia: 
Willia 
Willia 
Willia 
Willia 
Wm. 
W illia 
Willia 
Willia 
Wm. § 
Willia 
Wm. ° 
Willia 
Willis 
XIII, 
gra} 
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Wilsh 
Wilso 
Wilso 
Wilso 
Wind 
Wind 
Wind 
Wind 
Wins« 
Wins« 
Wintl 
Wiste 
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Wilks, Timothy, x11, 6, 21, 22. 

Will o’ the Wisp, schooner (1862), XU, 59. 

Will o’? Wisp, steamer (1865), XI, 235. 

Willewa, schooner (1863), xu, 161. 

William, schooner (1861), X1, 289; XII, 59, 233. 
William Abbott, schooner (1867), X1, 289. 
William A. Kain, schooner (1862), xl, 59, 161, 
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Wm. Bagaley, steamer (1861), X1, 289; XII, 161. 

William Batty, sloop (1863), X11, 161. 

William Douglass, schooner (1864), XII, 233. 

Wm. Ebbitt, schooner (1861), x1, 289. 

William E. Chester, sloop (1862), X11, 59. 

Wm. G. Hewes, steamer (1862), XU, 59. 

William G. Hewes, steamer (1860), X1v, 61-63. 

William Hamilton, ship (1839), XU, 37. 

William Henry, sloop (1861), X1, 289; XII, 59. 

William H. Middleton, sloop (1862), XII, 59. 

William H. Webb, steamer (7862), XII, 59. 

William Mallory, schooner (7861), X1, 289; XII, 59. 

William McGilvery, brig (1861), XI, 154. 

Wm. M. Riggs, half brig (1867), x1, 282. 

William P. Benson, schooner (1862), XII, 59. 

William Roach, ship (1833), Xiv, plate 7. 

William Rotch, ship, see William Roach, ship. 

Wm. Seabrook, steamer (1861), XV, 99, 115, 125. 

William Sutton, schooner (1873), X1, 116. 

Wm. Totten, schooner (1867), XV, 125. 

Williams, John B., Xu, 39. 

Willis, Andrew, ‘Horseshoe Cove 
xt, 67; ‘Some Notes on the Penobscot Photo- 
graphs,’ XII, 305. 

Wilmington, ship (7834), xu, 182. 

Wilshaw, Captain Thomas, XI, 14. 

Wilson, Edward, xv, 182. 

Wilson, Thomas, XIII, 157. 

Wilson, Thomas F., xv, 294 ff. 

Windermere, bark (1861), x1, 289. 

Windemere, bark (1870), xv, 188. 

Windsor Forest, ship (7861), X1, 289. 

Windward, schooner (1867), X!1, 151. 

Winsor, Joshua, XIV, 29, 30. 

Winsor, Nathaniel, x1v, 29, 30. 

Winthrop, Robert C., x11, 54, 58. 

Wisterbottom, bark (7861), XV, 125. 


A Correction,’ 


Witherle Company, x1, 120. 

“Women and Children Last: The Tragic Loss of 
the Steamship Arctic,’ by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, XIV, 237-261, plates 25-30. 

Wonderhow, yacht (1898), x1, 83-94, plate 10. 

Wood, Richard G., ‘Brazilian Students of Naval 
Construction,’ xl, 162. 

Woodman, Jonathan, X11, 139-140. 

Woodruff, Samuel M., xiv, 251. 

Worcester, G. R. G., The Junks and Sampans of 
the Yangtze, reviewed, x1, 296-297. 

Worcester, steamer (1863), xu, 161. 

Worcester, steamer (1887), XI, 259 ff. 

“Wreck of Kitty,’ document contributed by 
Grahame E. Farr, xv, 155. 

Wren, steamer (1865), XI, 277; XII, 235. 

Wright, Edward, xiv, 189. 

Wright, Peter, xi, 121. 

Wright, William, x1, 35 ff. 

Wrightson, Christopher, xm, 17. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., The John Carter Brown 
Library: Annual Report 1949-1950, reviewed, 
ml 234. 

Wyeth, Nathaniel, xv, 250. 

Wyfe, schooner (1862), XII, 59 

Yacht, steamer (1844), x11, 288, 293, plate 26. 

Yale, Elihu, xi, 6, 21, 22, plate 1. 

Yankee, bark (1860), X1v, 46. 

Yankee Doodle, sloop (1864), X11, 233. 

‘Yankee Whalers at the Bay of Islands,’ by Rob 
ert W. Kenny, XII, 22-44. 

Yardley, Francis, x1, 17. 

York, Duke of, x11, 259-261. 

Yorktown, steamer (1862), XII, 59. 

Young, Captain E. S., x11, 289. 

Young Racer, sloop (1864), XV, 130. 

Young Tom, XIv, 215-216. 

Ysable, steamer (1863), X11, 161. 


Zack, Baron de, X11, 239, 248. 

Zavala, schooner (1861), X1, 289. 

Zephine, steamer (1864), X1, 276; XII, 235. 
Zorro Colorado, schooner (1867), X1, 289. 
Zulime, schooner (1867), X1, 289. 
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List of vessels having compound names arranged alphabetically 
by their last names 


Abbott, S. F. 
Abbott, William 
Acton, J. C. 
Acton, Thomas C. 
Adele, Jane 
Adele, L’ 

Adele, L’Enfant d’ 
Adler, Der Grosse 
Agnes, Mary 
Alberta, Maria 
Alexander, W. E 
Alfred, Maria 
Alice, Mary 

Alice, Royal 
Amelia, Emma 
America, Northwest 
American, Anglo- 
American, Fair 
American, South 
Ammack, John 
Amundsen, Roald 
Ana, Santa 
Anderson, John W. 
Angell, Emma F. 
Ann, Amelia 

Ann, Cape 

Ann, Charlotte 
Ann, Mary 

Ann, Wertha 
Anna II, Glory 
Annie, Ella and 
Ant, E. 

Antoine, Marie 
Antonieta, Virginia 
Armstrong, General 
Arthur, John 
Arthur, Thomas C. 
Atwell, Mary 
Atwood, E. H. 
Awake, Wide 

B. A. 

B, Let Her 
Bagaley, William 
Baker, Geo. G. 
Baker, Grace E. 
Baker, H. 

Baker, M. A. 
Balch, Hannah 
Baldwin, James W. 
Ball, Alice 

Bandel, A. A. 
Bank, Darmstaedler 


Banks, Nathaniel P. 
Barbour, Major 
Barge, Cleopatra’s 
Barkelew, V. 
Barnard, Ed 
Barnard, L. G. 
Barnett, Br. 
Barrow, John 
Bates, Joshua 
Battle, James 
Batty, William 
Baxter, G. W. 
say, Belle of the 
Bay, Jervis 
Beauregard, General 
Beckwith, Elias 
Beckwith, Eliot 
Behm, G. W. 
Bell, Blue 

Bell, Jacob 

Belle, Anna 
Belle, Island 
Benbury, Clara W. 
Benks, Arthur 
Benson, President 
Benson, W. 
Bessie, Roaring 
Betty, Charming 
Bill, Uncle 

Bird, Green 
Bird, Ocean 
Bird, Sea 
Blackman, H. 
Bladen, Sarah 
Blair, Nellie 
Blaisdell, H. P. 
Bligh, Governor 
Bliss, Colonel 
Blum, Maggie 
Boy, News 
Bradford, J. F. 
Branch, Olive 
Brass, Fiery 

Brass, Terra 
Breeze, Oliver S. 


Brockenborough, G. L. 


Brooks, Arthur 
Brothers, Five 
Brothers, Three 
Brothers, Two 
Brown, Governor 
Brown, Mary L. 


Brown, May 
Bruce, Kate L. 
Brunswick, New 
Buckner, General 
3unyan, John 
Burkhart, George 
Burr, Sarah 
Burroughs, Rhode 
Burrows, General 
Burrows, Rhode 
Burton, Mary P. 
Burton, M. P. 
Caesar, Julius 
Cammert, Julius 
Camp, Empire 
Campbell, Mary 
Canfield, Mack 
Carolina, La 
Carolina, South 
Caroline, Sarah and 
Carrie, Little 
Carver, John 
Castle, Cumloden 
Catherine, Mary and 
Catherine, Sarah and 
Catherine, Royal 
Ceasar, Julius 
Chace, Adelia 
Chaffee, George A. 
Chambers, T. J. 
Chance, By 
Chapman, Allan A. 
Chapman, Phebe 
Charles, Saint 
Charlotte, Princess 
Charlotte, Queen 
Chester, Lewis 
Chester, William F 
Chicago, City of 
Chief, Scottish 
Chief, Sea 

China, Empress of 
Christian, Sam T. 
Christo, Monte 
Cilento, Francesco 
City, Bath 

City, Bayou 

City, Birmingham 
City, Boston 

City, Bristol 

City, Brooklyn 
City, Chicago 
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lity, Exeter 
City, Fresno 
City, Gloucester 
City, Granite 
City, Jersey 
City, Kansas 
lity, Llandaff 
lity, London 
rity, Montreal 
lity, New York 
ily, Toronto 
lity, Wells 
‘lapp, Annie 
lara, Santa 
ilementine, Petite 
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An Invitation 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptune to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of three dollars, mem- 
bers receive the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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